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TOWARDS CHANGE IN FRANCE. 


OR more than twenty months the French have lived 

under the menace of grave social upheavals and of war. 

There have been, almost without respite, strikes which 
have a revolutionary tinge, and the first two governments of 
the Front Populaire completely failed to suppress a multi- 
tude of audacious illegalities. The Blum-Chautemps Govern- 
ment was in a hurry to apply social reforms which, for want 
of technical skill and political acumen, seriously upset French 
economy; and the Chautemps-Blum Government, though 
ostensibly practising the “ pause,” has not fundamentally 
changed the unhappy équivoque of a country which has, even 
now, an overwhelming majority in favour of bourgeois 
traditions, but is nevertheless dominated by a Communist 
and Socialist: minority. 

The two Governments remained virtually unchanged since 
those hectic days of June 1936, when the Socialists, supported 
by the Radicals, and impelled by the Communists, took 
office. Vincent Auriol, the Finance Minister, who alternately 
threatened and cajoled, frightened capital out of France ; 
he devaluated once and made a second devaluation inevitable 
before he was compelled to make way for a more orthodox 
and reassuring financier, Georges Bonnet ; whereupon he was 
sent to try his hand in the Ministry of Justice. Such a key post 
as the Ministry of the Interior was left to Marx Dormoy, who 
has shown himself to be a Socialist who does not mean to 
spare the “‘ enemies ” of the proletariat. Paul Faure, who is 
the real leader of the Socialists, kept his position in the 
Government, and made declarations altogether at variance 
with its “ official” policy. The Confédération Générale du 
Travail admitted the Communists into its ranks, and its chief, 
Léon Jouhaux, went to Moscow to make terms with the 
Profintern. When the vital public services, on the eve of the 
holiday season, struck without warning, M. Chautemps, 
feeling that the public was ready to revolt, took up a firm 
attitude, and affirmed he would not negotiate until work was 
resumed. But three of his Socialist Ministers nevertheless 
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negotiated, with the result that the strikers returned to work, 
stating that they had received Ministerial promises that all 
their demands would be granted. It may well be asked where 
exactly was to be found the Government. Was it repre- 
sented by MM. Chautemps, Bonnet, Daladier? Or was it 
represented by MM. Blum, Faure, Dormoy ? Or was it in the 
C.G.T.? Orin the Communist Party? There is a strange and 
perilous ambiguity that must be cleared up before many more 
months have passed. It is an ambiguity that has cost France 
dear from the social and the economic viewpoints, and that has 
doubtless lost France valuable friendships in the foreign field. 

The question has never been plainly asked or answered : 
What is the ultimate purpose of the Front Populaire? To 
what does its policy tend? Does it mean to preserve existing 
institutions? Does it intend to create a better order of 
society, to remove abuses, to improve the lot of the masses, 
within the framework of the capitalist system? Or does it 
intend to undermine that system and eventually to replace 
it by Marxist conceptions? Does it hope to employ demo- 
cratic methods? Or, as some members of the Left have re- 
peatedly threatened, does it favour such dictatorial and 
‘totalitarian ” methods as the control of the press and of 
currency and the suppression of rival parties ? Obviously one 
section of the Parliamentary majority would have to answer 
in one sense, and another section in an entirely different 
sense. Indeed, one section of the Cabinet would have to an- 
swer in one sense, and the other section in the other. Although 
there are in the Radical Party, and even among the Radical 
Ministers, men who are quite as extreme in their sympathies 
as the Communists, the Radicals, on the whole, represent the 
conservative element ; and are—in theory at least—opposed 
to the many illegalities which have marked the past year or 
two. The Socialists, too, or at least some of them, despite 
their demagogic tendencies, appear to have developed a 
consciousness of their responsibilities, and would prefer order 
and prosperity. But the Communists are equally members 
of the Front Populaire, and it is agreed that if the Com- 
munists oppose the Government the Front Populaire will be 
irretrievably ruptured. It follows that those who are not 
prepared to break up the Front Populaire must surrender to 
the Communists whenever the Communists think it good 
tactics to insist on a particular measure. On the other hand, 
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the Communists derive too many advantages from the present 
situation lightly to force the Government into a position in 
which it would be obliged to say No. In the meantime 
there is little doubt that the Communists are taking up points 
of vantage, and that the Government is unable to check their 
preparations, under pain of a general collapse of the electoral 
and Parliamentary combination. 

It has been freely alleged—though on the truth of these 
allegations I do not pronounce—that there exists a well- 
considered scheme, imposed by Dimitrov, by which the Com- 
munists expect to secure a predominant place in France. 
Details have been printed in various French publications, and 
a deputy endeavoured—though without success—to bring 
these activities to the notice of the Chamber. Nobody wants 
to listen to these allegations: they are too embarrassing. 
One of the accused Cagoulards supplied the Juge d’Instruction 
with particulars of a contemplated putsch which had, he said, 
been communicated to the authorities before his own arrest— 
and, indeed, had precipitated his own arrest. The defence of 
the Cagoulards is that their object in acquiring arms was 
merely to oppose such a putsch in conjunction with the 
authorities ; and they express surprise that while the police 
have fallen upon them, they have left the Communists who 
have, they pretend, accumulated stocks of arms in France 
instead of forwarding them to Spain, severely alone.* Certainly 
it is not for the onlooker to take sides in such a controversy, 
which will, it is to be presumed, be judged sooner or later by 
the Courts ; but it may properly be observed that the Front 
Populaire Governments, in accepting the Communists as an 
essential part of their organisation, necessarily tied their own 
hands. They could not logically denounce or molest their own 
allies. To politics everything had to be sacrificed. It is cer- 
tainly hard to believe that the Communists have not made the 
most of a situation which is so favourable to their enterprise 
immediate or remote. The number of professing Communists 


* Far graver, and indeed sensational, charges of terrorism have, since this article 
was written, been made against certain imprisoned persons, and although it is 
necessary to discriminate between those of the accused who had, perhaps, only the 
intention of helping the authorities, and those who, misguidedly, have committed veri- 
table outrages, it is impossible to refrain from pointing out the moral: which is that the 
opposition should always oppose, and be encouraged to oppose, in Parliament, and in 
public meetings, instead of abdicating, and thus provoking the organisation of occult 
associations which may easily fall into crime. 
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in France is, perhaps, not great, but the influence of a few 
determined agitators on the masses should never be under- 
rated, and the Spanish Civil War stirred up much Communist 
feeling. Unquestionably, in many cases, the strikes had a 
political rather than a professional character; often they 
were not wanted by the workers, who were, however, obliged 
meekly to obey instructions from invisible sources. It has 
been remarked that in all these labour troubles the proportion 
of foreigners—notably Russians—who have taken a leading 
part has been remarkably high. M. Chautemps himself 
qualified the general strike of public services as “ suspect.” 

To exaggerate the probable consequences of these months 
of aberration would be to render a disservice to France that 
is far from my thoughts. On the contrary, I am persuaded 
that the moment is at hand when a reaction will declare itself 
against the unhappy conditions which have been imposed 
upon the country by a union contre nature. There are plenty 
of signs that Frenchmen are becoming aware of the perils 
which face them at home and abroad. The whole spirit of the 
Front Populaire was well expressed in its mode of salutation— 
the clenched fist. The workers were ranged against the rest 
of the community—though the rest of the community was 
also in large part composed of workers. That it was time to 
give a “‘ new deal ” to the worker in France cannot be denied 
by anyone of good faith; nor can it be denied that many 
employers had been singularly selfish. As for the parties of 
the Right they were hopelessly at loggerheads, and lamentably 
inferior to their task of moderation. Their internecine 
quarrels were notorious. They had no homogeneity. What- 
ever may be thought of M. Tardieu, he is by far the most able 
and intelligent man that the Right has thrown up; and he 
was so disgusted with the groups of which he was the Chief, 
and which made him Prime Minister on a number of occasions, 
that he—a fact probably unprecedented in French political 
annals—voluntarily went out of politics. Even to-day the 
Centre and the Right offer a most unedifying spectacle of 
rivalries and disputes. A formation of the Left was, then, 
altogether legitimate and indeed necessary. The mistake 
was to extend this formation to include the Communists, who 
would simply be stultifying themselves if they abandoned 
their subversive and destructive purpose. 

The introduction of the forty-hour week—or rather the 
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five-day week—however desirable in some respects—was ill- 
timed and badly effected. There is, of course, much to be said 
for the principle of reduced hours of labour. But there was no 
preliminary inquiry into the possibility of the application of 
a five-day week, without grave inconvenience, in the different 
branches of industry and commerce. It would seem to be 
elementary that conditions are not the same in all trades. 
There are seasonal occupations; a waiter whose work is 
intermittent and relatively light can hardly be put on the 
same footing as a miner whose work is heavy and continuous. 
The confusion that resulted from indiscriminate and hasty 
legislation was most detrimental to French interests. To- 
gether with increases of wages, which have failed to benefit 
the workers because of the vicious circle of rising prices and 
falling currency, and many other disabilities placed on the 
employers, the new laws handicapped French industry. No- 
body is really better off, and many people are much worse off ; 
while France has lost something of her substance. There is 
here an object-lesson in the danger of generous or angry 
sentiments in politics, uncorrected by careful calculations ; 
the result of legislation of an emotional kind may well be 
ultimately harmful to those whom it was sought to help. 
An incredible psychological blunder was likewise made ; for 
whereas in America everybody understands that increased 
production is, paradoxically, the aim and justification of 
reduced hours, in France, where the workers have been accus- 
tomed to more leisurely methods, reduced hours were taken to 
~ mean decreased production. There was no re-education of the 
workers—or, rather, such re-education as there was consisted 
in representing work as the enemy, and the employer an 
unnecessary evil, existing only on sufferance. 

Add to these distressing social and economic conditions, 
which actually, to take one conspicuous instance, permitted 
the workers on the Paris Exhibition to hold up the Govern- 
ment and to obtain bribes of an exorbitant character, and yet 
to retard this international manifestation, thus injuring 
French prestige, add to these things the extravagant expendi- 
ture, resulting in the rapid decline of the franc, which already 
was worth only four sous instead of twenty sous, to the low 
value of two sous, and it will be appreciated that Frenchmen 
are beginning to wonder how the Front Populaire can now 
be converted into the Front National. The “ totalitarian ”’ 
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countries have clearly an enormous advantage over a France 
which is at enmity with herself. It is plain that France is no 
longer a centre of diplomatic attraction. Germany and Italy 
make a strong appeal to Rumania and Yugo-Slavia, as well as 
to Austria and Hungary. Belgium has denounced her military 
alliance with France and returned to neutrality. Poland is at 
best neutral: she is unmistakably opposed to Russia- 
engendered Communism. It would easily be possible to argue 
that France has never been less sure of support on the Con- 
tinent than she is to-day. She has lost Italy, though she has 
regained Russia whose military value is exceedingly doubtful. 
Apart from Czecho-Slovakia, it would be difficult to name a 
reliable Continental ally of France to-day ; whereas a few 
years ago France could have counted on most of the European 
countries for moral or material help against German aggres- 
sion. The friendship of Great Britain is, of course, extremely 
precious, as is the presumed common aim of the United States ; 
but these are not clearly defined in practical terms. Is it not 
apparent that if Frenchmen could agree in 1938 to their own 
reconciliation they would be far better able to confront with 
equanimity the dangers that daily grow darker ? 

It is certain that political changes are overdue. It is im- 
possible for France to recover unless there is a new alignment 
of parties, from which, in the opinion of some politicians, the 
Communists will not necessarily be excluded, and in which the 
Socialists should certainly figure—on condition that they will 
extend their hand (not their clenched fist) to those Frenchmen 
who still hold to traditional French virtues. I have seen 
France in many difficulties, and I have learned that she is 
capable of the most surprising efforts when everything appears 
lost. Such an effort she will, I believe, make once more in 
1938. The Front Populaire experiment encountered prac- 
tically no resistance; the French politicians decided, as I 
think foolishly, to refrain from direct opposition, and to let it 
run until its failure was glaring; and, by a curious con- 
spiracy of international circumstances, the real character of 
the French Front Populaire was almost totally concealed from 
readers of the popular press in England and the United States, 
where such a combination, giving exaggerated advantages to 
the Communists, and operating with amazing. crudeness, 
would never have been tolerated for a moment. 

At last eyes begin to open. It is realised, even on the Left, 
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that French divisions, so disastrous, must be healed. There 
has been a good deal of plain speaking lately. Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin recommends concessions all round—concessions not 
from party to party, but concessions to France. 


The French must understand that as they number only forty 
millions in Europe, they can only maintain their place by their 
individual worth. The French soil is generous, the French mines 
are rich, large sums of productive capital are invested in France. 
What is lacking is good will. It is lamentable that some of the 
French should be turning towards Communism and others towards 
an unknown Dictatorship. . . . Discipline is necessary for success, 
and J hope that 1938 will bring to the French a new ideal of national 
grandeur, and a government strong enough to serve that ideal alone. 

Paul Reynaud also calls attention to the huge block of “ totali- 
tarian ” states which face a comparatively small France in 
fermentation. He believes that the French will soon forget 
their quarrels and become “ unanimous.” But when? In 
time to prevent war, or only when the very life of the country 
is in peril? For it must not be overlooked that the issues of 
war and peace depend in part on the solidity of France. If 
France gives the impression of irremediable feebleness, 
Europe may easily be plunged into war—as indeed, it would 
sometimes seem, the forces of revolution desire. If, on the 
contrary, France regains her equilibrium, and a class struggle 
from which nobody derives the smallest benefit is abandoned, 
then the prospects of peace will be strengthened. 

It is always an ungrateful task to utter salutary truths ; 
but to indicate the prevailing sentiment in France I will 
quote M. L.-O. Frossard, a politician who has oscillated from 
the Centre to the Left—or, perhaps I should say, from the 
Left to the Centre—and who is universally regarded as one 
of the soundest judges of the political situation : 

There are again signs of fever among the working classes which 
the high cost of living only partly explains. French economy is not 
restored. Unemployment increases. Small and medium size enter- 
prises are in difficulties. Big industries, like the building trade, 
seem to be mortally hit. The confusion of international relations 
adds to the general insecurity. Anything is expected—and particu- 
larly the worst. The catastrophe is believed inevitable: a fall of 
the currency, or European conflagration, or both at the same time. 
The year 1938 will be a year of liquidation. Will it bring a forma- 
tion of the Front Populaire intensified by the entry of the Com- 
munists in the Government? Shall we see succeeding each other 
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ephemeral cabinets ? Shall we see a homogeneous Radical cabinet 
or a homogeneous Socialist cabinet ? Will the Van Zeeland formula 
be tried, or the formula of Paul Reynaud of national unanimity ? 
Will the experiences of 1926 and of 1934 be repeated? Everything 
is possible. Nothing is certain—except that events do not authorise 
us to sleep on the uncomfortable pillow of the pause. 


It would be possible for me to quote from newspapers of 
almost every section of French opinion, and to show that 
there is inquietude, and a demand for other methods than 
those which have led France, since the last election, to her 
present position. Take, for example, Gaston Jéze, who is a 
very well-known Radical authority. Writing in the Ere 
Nouvelle, which is purely Radical, and often expresses the 
thought of Edouard Herriot, he declares: ‘“‘ Every discourse 
in the Senate has been a pitiless denunciation of the policy 
imposed by the Socialists and the Communists. Never in 
the last hundred years has France suffered financial, economic 
and social disaster like that which was inflicted by the Front 
Populaire, directed by the Socialists and the Communists, in 
a few months. There are some who even ask, in view of the 
demoralisation of the masses, how France can rise again. The 
wave of idleness flows on; the economic and social dis- 
organisation progresses; the financial consequences are in- 
evitable. Misery is assured for many years.” 

Georges Bonnet, in the course of the budget debates, did 
not attempt to hide the difficulty and the length of the task 
before the Finance Minister. “ If we only know how to multi- 
ply our claims, we are going to ruin,” he warned. Financial 
demagogy, as he called it, has always been a favourite 
weapon of the extreme parties in France. Some of the 
Socialists are still clamouring for exchange control—they 
would break the thermometer which has plainly revealed the 
fallacies of the policy of the Front Populaire. M. Bonnet will 
have none of it. If only the French now consent to the drastic 
remedies of labour and retrenchment, which M. Caillaux 
advocates, the budget, which has been fixed at under fifty- 
five milliard francs, would, apart from Treasury needs, be 
balanced in reality as well as on paper. But the meritorious 
efforts of M. Bonnet will be nullified if there are strikes and 
more strikes, if there is continued under-production, if there 
is unceasing apprehension and unmitigated agitation. The 
Public Debt has jumped to over five hundred milliard francs. 
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This year there will have to be large borrowings on the total 
of which the experts are not in agreement. M. Caillaux put 
his finger on the malady from which France suffers, when he 
said that France has come to prefer methods of “ facility.” 
She spends more than she earns. Since 1914, he asserted, 
France has lost half of her patrimony, and it is still dwindling. 
If one takes the 44 per cent. Government bonds, one will find 
that they stood at the terribly low figure of 77-70 in December 
1936, and despite the big devaluation of 1937, they had fallen 
to 73°65 at the end of last December. Or take a typical lead- 
ing French share—the Crédit Lyonnais. Two years ago it 
stood at 1,695 francs. To-day, when the franc has only half 
its value of two years ago, the quotation is 1,370 francs! 
Unquestionably, after nearly two years of political passion, 
France is worse off than she was when the people voted for 
a new broom, wielded by the Socialists or even the Com- 
munists. There had previously been a period of conservatism, 
of egotism, of incomprehension, and of impotence ; the needs 
of the new industrial order, of the simple workers, had been 
misunderstood. The Front Populaire promised, by some 
magic method, to bring happiness and prosperity to the 
neglected workers, and the workers believed the Front 
Populaire. Those who knew better, deliberately chose to 
stand aside from politics ; the education of the masses, they 
considered, could be effected only by experience. It is now 
time that the lesson were understood. For, as an able political 
writer, Marcel Lucain, points out: “‘ The trouble is that the 
experiment has not taken place in a closed vessel, but in a 
world which watches us. The trouble is that not merely 
classes and parties are concerned, but above all the fate of 
France.” He might have added—the destiny of Europe. 
SistEY HuppLesTon. 


Addendum.—tThe inevitable has happened since I wrote 
the above article. The Front Populaire, after inflicting the 
most grievous injury on France, by setting the workers against 
the community in a spirit of hate, has been broken. It is im- 
possible for me to comment on the vital events which may 
occur before the month of February. As I write, M. Chautemps 
is endeavouring to set up a Cabinet more to the Right, and 
whether he succeeds or not, public opinion, as distinct from 
Socialist and Communist agitation, is anxiously awaiting an 
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overdue reconciliation of good Frenchmen. It should be noted 
that the Radical Prime Minister deliberately and voluntarily 
affronted the Communists in the course of a night debate, well 
knowing that the Socialists were bound to take the part of 
their allies the Communists. M. Chautemps had previously 
shown patience, not to say weakness, but the Communists 
once too often employed their favourite tactics of ostenta- 
tiously permitting the Government to live, while criticising 
and discrediting it. “‘ Vote against us and be damned!” was, in 
effect, the response of M. Chautemps, though he was far too 
polite to put it so brutally. Thereupon M. Léon Blum and 
his fellow Socialists resigned. In dudgeon, they opposed their 
veto to M. Georges Bonnet, the able Radical Finance Minister, 
when he was called upon to form a Cabinet to save the re- 
maining two sous of the sadly diminished franc. All kinds of 
committees and clubs, inside and outside Parliament, includ- 
ing various sections of the Confédération Générale du Travail, 
passed resolutions, and in some cases issued threats of a 
general strike if the Extremists were not put in the Govern- 
ment. M. Blum, himself apparently alarmed at the ravages 
of the Front Populaire, offered to become the MacDonald of 
France, and to extricate the country from the mess in which 
inconsiderate and incompetent legislation, permitted illegali- 
ties, and unchecked demagogy, had landed it. He was actually 
willing to form a National Front! He would accept the Com- 
munists, but also the men of the Centre, in his Cabinet! He 
appealed to M. Paul Reynaud to conduct finances, although 
M. Reynaud has expressed himself pessimistically and severely 
condemned the Front Populaire. Naturally, M. Reynaud 
pointed out that if Communists were admitted, there must 
also be admitted men of the Right, good patriots like M. Louis 
Marin ; otherwise the scales would be grossly tipped to the 
Left. M. Blum failed. The Socialists by this time were openly 
for the control of exchange—that is to say, for the beginning 
of a Dictatorship and the violation of their monetary pact 
with Great Britain and the United States... . M. Chautemps 
was then called back. What will now happen? The wizard’s 
apprentice could release an evil spirit from the bottle, but he 
could not put it back. The Front Populaire has stirred up 
forces of violence which may be hard to dominate. Yet France 
must choose between unity and disaster. As I write, I can 
only hope for the best.—S. H. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


AST July, at the time of the mutual long-range Press 
bombardment on the Spanish issue, I received a rather 
sad letter from a German friend containing this passage : 

“Tt is simply incomprehensible to me and certainly to all m 
countrymen that the British Government and its Press should 
have adopted such an amazing attitude towards the Deutsch- 
land incident and the torpedo attack on the Leipzig. One way 
and another our rather sentimental longing for a friendly, 
a sort of cousinly relationship with England looks like being 
turned into a bitterness which will be very difficult to get rid 
oF? 

I don’t suppose that any Englishman with personal know- 
ledge of post-war Germany will fail to understand what my 
friend meant. As Lord Noel-Buxton pointed out here last 
month, an indefinable but none the less real sentiment of 
friendship towards England and the English has persisted 
among all classes of the German people since the War and 
made holidays or residence in Germany a very pleasant 
experience. Politically, this sentiment generally expressed 
itself as a feeling that the great mistake of William II’s 
régime had been to antagonise Great Britain, and as a wish 
for some sort of Anglo-German “ understanding.” A stay in 
Germany is little if any less pleasant than before—for after 
getting that letter I went to see for myself. But there is no 
doubt that the political atmosphere is changing. The dia- 
tribes of that section of the Press most directly influenced by 
Dr. Goebbels are not without effect. Anglophile Germans are 
getting, or at any rate have been getting until lately, steadily 
more and more pessimistic. While nobody thinks in terms of 
a war in the near future, another friend summed up a fairly 
general feeling when he said, at the end of a long evening of 
convivial discussion : “‘ Well, British and Germans get along 
well together ; we are related, there is plenty of room in the 
world for both of us, and we haven’t recovered from our last 
_ war. And yet we are such damned idiots that if things go on 
as they are going we shall have another.” 

“If things go on as they are going.” In international 
affairs as in business and other human relations there are 
times when things can safely be allowed to drift and other 
times when they cannot. When, between 1899 and 1902, the 
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British alliance was three times offered to Germany, the 
Kaiser and his advisers preferred drift. The enigmatic and 
sinister Holstein sat in his dingy room at the back of the 
Wilhelmstrasse and asked why, since England could never 
settle with France and Russia, Germany should “ pull the 
British chestnuts out of the fire.’ While one would hardly 
suggest that Downing Street harbours a British Holstein, 
until the Halifax visit its attitude to the various German 
suggestions has not been so very different from that of the 
Wilhelmstrasse nearly forty years ago. And the spirit in 
which Hitler is turning to his geometrical line-up with Rome 
and Tokio has certainly some affinity with the spirit in which 
Joseph Chamberlain and the Balfour Cabinet turned their 
thoughts to the Entente. 

The parallel should not be pushed too far, of course. The 


complications arising out of our relations with France were’ 


not present in the earlier German case. Nor do I wish to 
suggest that there was no justification for our attitude. The 
main point I want to make is that we have reached a stage 
in Anglo-German relations when their trend is likely to be 
definitely in one direction or in another. They will get better 
or they will get worse. And they will get worse if the Halifax 
talks fail to lead within a reasonable period to a more or less 
definite understanding. Is such an understanding possible ? 

The first question which arises is whether it is already too 
late. It is sometimes urged, for example, that with the Nazi 
revolution all prospect of fitting Germany peacefully into 
the European structure disappeared, at least for the duration 
of the Nazi régime, and that above all no concessions should be 
made to Hitler, which were not offered to his predecessors. 
Advocates of this policy meet the objection that theirs is a 
counsel of despair by saying that the régime will not last 
indefinitely. While the Nazi régime is no more likely than 
any other political system to last for ever it is certainly very 
firmly rooted to-day. The grumbling and criticism which is so 
widespread, particularly among the educated classes, is not 
really a sign of weakness. The Nazi leaders are perfectly well 
aware of it, and it troubles them very little. It is directed 
much more against various aspects of the system than against 
the system itself. It cannot organise itself and thus cannot 
make itself effective. Nobody believes that it constitutes 
a serious threat to the régime. In fact if there is one thing 
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about which there is virtual unanimity of opinion among 
Germans, and especially among foreign observers in Germany, 
it is that in the foreseeable future only a defeat in war could 
shake the system. Thus if our object is to maintain peace we 
have to deal with Hitler’s Germany. There is no alternative. 

In any event, is Hitler’s foreign policy so fundamentally 
different from that of previous German governments? He 
has unilaterally denounced the restrictions of the Treaty of 
Versailles on German sovereignty. But would not Papen or 
Briining or Stresemann or even despised Social Democrats 
like Hermann Miiller or Scheidemann have done the same 
had they had the power? He refuses to tie his hands in 
Eastern Europe ; he wants some form of union or association 
with Austria; he demands the return of lost colonies. But 
Stresemann’s recently published papers show very similar 
aims. He has made a religion of patriotism. But in the past 
patriotism could be taken for granted, and the German 
people could hardly show more devotion and self-sacrifice in 
the next war than they did in the last. 

The foreign policy of Germany, like that of most other 
great nations, is in the main the resultant of forces deeply 
rooted in the national history and character. It is difficult to 
deny a certain justification for the contention of Germans 
that they are, compared with other great peoples, such as the 
British, the Americans or the Russians, a Volk ohne Raum, a 
people without space. For various reasons, partly geographi- 
cal, partly historical, and certainly not wholly due to their 
own faults, they arrived upon the field of world politics too 
late to obtain much out of the general game of grab which 
other nations, after playing it for centuries, now like to 
declare at an end. As the result of the War they lost the 
comparatively insignificant fruits of their belated expansion 
and millions were placed under alien domination. The nation 
which for centuries was the principal battleground of Europe 
has had a hard lesson in the value of military strength and of 
the unity which alone can give it. History has taught Hitler 
to write that “just as in the past our ancestors did not 
receive the soil on which we now dwell as a gift from Heaven, 
but had to conquer it, so also in future the soil, and therefore 
the life of a people, will be secured by the strength of a 
victorious sword.” 

Some years ago, before the Nazis came to power, I suggested 
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to a high German official that one of the main difficulties 
foreign statesmen felt in dealing with Germany lay in the long 
list of German demands. When the reparation problem was 
settled, the armament dossier came out of the drawer; when 
that was dealt with, Austria, frontier revision and colonies 
were all waiting. His reply was that after all not Germany 
but the Allies had made the Treaty of Versailles. But I was 
not quite satisfied. Supposing, I asked, the German griev- 
ances arising out of Versailles were all redressed. Would that 
be the end? Would Germany be a “ satisfied Power” ? My 
friend was an honest man and he replied that he did not know. 
After all, he said, the world does not stay still. And he finally 
asked me whether an Englishman, say in the Victorian age, 
could have predicted the moment when the British Empire © 
would decide that its energies needed to be concentrated on 
keeping what it had got. 

Whatever the course of events after the War, whatever the 
political complexion of German governments, the vague 
ambitions, the sense of undeveloped possibilities, of restricted 
energies and capacity, which characterise German nationalism, 
would have made themselves felt. But National Socialism 
has brought two new factors into German foreign policy 
which are of considerable importance. The first is the doctrine 
of race or “ folk” nationalism. If you tell a Nazi that all 
Europe is frightened of German ambitions he will reply that 
such fears are absurd, since the racial basis of the Nazi State 
necessarily confines its aims to the incorporation of Germans 
by race and language. Minorities of other races could only 
weaken the State. And he will add that this is the distinction 
between National Socialism and pre-War German Imperialism. 
This contention is the more convincing since it is obviously 
true. History shows that States which aspire to govern 
heterogeneous and politically conscious peoples must develop 
corresponding political principles. “‘ The Austrian Empire,” 
writes Fisher in his H1story of Europe, “ was based on the 
negation of nationality.” But National Socialism is the 
apotheosis of nationality. No great empire of the past could 
have lasted for more than a few years with the principles of 
Hitler. And what was true in the past is doubly true to-day, 
when nationalism is so clearly the strongest force in world 
affairs. 

The second new factor in German policy may be held to 
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conflict to some extent with the first. It is a certain sense of 
solidarity with “ Fascist,” that is to say similarly constituted 
nationalist, authoritarian and anti-communist régimes else- 
where. I heard from a reliable source that when Hitler 
decided to intervene in Spain he remarked: “Ich kann 
den Fascismus nicht versacken lassen”? (I cannot let Fascism 
_ go by the board). But the remark betrays rather a nervous- 
ness lest a victory of the Left should have awkward reper- 
cussions in Germany—as in fact it might—than any 
imperialistic purpose. Intervention on such grounds has been 
common in history—from the religious wars to the Allied 
support of the White Russians—but even when successful it 
has scarcely ever proclaimed a solid or permanent advantage 
to the intervening country. To take an example of another 
kind, the official jubilation in Berlin over M. Goga and his 
authoritarian anti-Semitism is tempered by the realisation 
that his policy of Roumania for the Roumanians may not 
prove an unmixed blessing for the large German minority. 
And when it comes to applauding the Japanese success with 
a policy obviously directed against Western including 
German commercial interests, there can be no doubt that 
the bulk of German opinion has serious misgivings. 

The anti-Comintern triangle, based largely on this aspect 
of German policy, has not yet taken deep root. The obvious 
emphasis in Mussolini’s speech on the Berlin Mazfeld on his 
intention to stick to his friends was hardly sufficient to wipe 
out the memory of Italy’s defection in the war—nearly every 
German I met at the time had some joke on the subject— 
and the military estimate of Italian fighting power is not 
flattering. As for Japan, the yellow peril is still a frequent 
subject of conversation in spite of the Japanese official status 
as “ Aryans.” It is very significant that according to the 
well-informed Berlin correspondent of The Times what 
the Germans feel to be a new sense of realities in the attitude 
of “‘ Chamberlain’s England” towards Germany is univer- 
sally counted among the greatest gains of a year of successes 
for the triangle. There can in fact be little doubt that the 
new German policy is in part an attempt to stir the British 
lion into paying attention to German aims. It is not yet too 
late to arrive at an understanding with Germany, though of 
course the game may ultimately be held to be not worth the 


candle. 
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I do not pretend to any inside knowledge of the Halifax 
conversations. In any event it is improbable that definite 
terms were discussed. But German aims at the present 
juncture are becoming sufficiently clear to make a reasonable 
guess at the prospective basis of an understanding. The first 
question, in fact apart from general economic problems the 
only question directly at issue between Germany and Great 
Britain, is that of colonies. It is futile to point to the passages 
in Mein Kampf declaring that Germany should “ finally 
break with the colonial and trading policy of the past and go 
over to the [Eastern] land policy of the future” and to say 
that Hitler does not really want colonies. It may be that he 
would be prepared to make a bargain on these lines if Great 
Britain were to declare her complete detachment from 
Eastern European affairs, but that can surely be ruled out. 
Moreover the colonial question is so bound up with the 
Treaty of Versailles and the stigma of “ colonial guilt,” and 
colonial propaganda in Germany has now progressed so far, 
that a withdrawal of the demand is scarcely conceivable. 
But equally there is little doubt that Hitler was sincere at 
the time and that his principal aims even to-day lie in Europe. 
The Naval Agreement, which obviously cannot be torn up 
without bringing the resolute hostility of the British Empire, 
is surely a sign that Nazi Germany is not consciously aiming 
at extensive expansion overseas on pre-War lines, and it is 
highly probable that she would be satisfied with a transfer 
of territory—though not with mere economic concessions— 
within the bounds of practical politics, for example in West 
Africa. 

The corollary to that view is of course that colonial con- 
cessions by themselves will never satisfy Germany. What 
are the German aims in Europe? Fundamentally I believe 
they involve to-day rather a change in the balance of power 
and the bringing of Central and Eastern European nations 
within the German instead of the Franco-Russian orbits 
than actual transfers of territory. A revision of frontiers 
would help little towards solving the German economic 
problem, whereas the economic penetration of Eastern and 
particularly Danubian Europe would be exceedingly valuable, 
especially if guaranteed by a political preponderance which 
would at the same time secure the position of German 
minorities. 
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It is in this light that we should examine German terms 
for a European settlement when the time comes for 
them to be put forward. They will probably prove to be 
approximately as follows: Firstly that the method of direct 
negotiation between Germany and other nations as exempli- 
fied in the Polish Pact and the Lithuanian and Belgian 
agreements should not be interfered with from Geneva or 
elsewhere by collective support of the countries concerned. 
Particularly significant in this connection is an address given 
by Herr von Neurath to the Academy of German Law in 
Munich, and subsequently published in the Europdische 
Revue. In such arrangements Germany will no doubt expect 
that her interest in minorities of her own race and language 
should be recognised (as Poland has done in a recent agree- 
ment). Secondly, a direct understanding on this basis with 
Czechoslovakia under which the Sudeten Germans are 
recognised as a Staatsvolk with equal rights with Czechs 
and Slovaks, and the Russian alliance is abandoned. Thirdly, 
the withdrawal of any formal limitation of Austria’s right of 
self-determination, and the recognition by the Western 
Powers of Germany’s special interest in Austria as a Germanic 
country and in particular of her right to object to any 
solution of the Austrian and Danubian problems of which 
she does not approve. Finally, as a quid pro quo, Germany 
would probably agree to some form of limitation of arma- 
ments, though it is very unlikely that she would return to 
Geneva or sign collective Pacts except in the West. It will be 
seen that a settlement on these lines would not be “final.” It 
would open doors rather than make definitive arrangements. 
It would leave room for the “ dynamics of historical develop- 
ment,” to use a phrase much heard in Germany. 

But after all that phrase does express a reality. No settle- 
ment in history has ever been “ final.” Certainly no arrange- 
ment in Central and Eastern Europe politically conceivable 
in present circumstances is likely to be the end of the story. 
There is something to be said for allowing the eighty odd 
millions of Germans in the heart of Europe to find their own 
level unhampered by an outside diplomatic pressure which 
they regard as “ encircling,” as an attempt to prevent their 
attaining to the political power and economic development 
due to their numbers, energy and ability. Moreover, as has 
already been emphasised, the nationalism of the Slav and 
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other races of Central and Eastern Europe has come to stay, 
and even if she had the power Nazi Germany, whose main 
political principle is nationalism, could scarcely fail to 
recognise this. 

These matters, it is true, are not a direct concern of Great 
Britain. The principal obstacle to a settlement on such lines 
lies in the Eastern policy of France. But German policy is 
showing an increasing realisation of the fact that France and 
Great Britain cannot be separated—as witness the tacit 
approval in the German Press of the recent visit of French 
Ministers to London after the Halifax talks. The German 
aim is a parallel understanding with both Western Powers. 

It may be urged that this would mean “ selling our friends.” 
But French Eastern policy is already cracking. Poland has 
left the French orbit; Roumania and Yugoslavia look like 
following suit. What the French are really being asked to do 
is not to abandon their friends by withdrawing all diplo- 
matic support but to advise them to take long spoons 
and sup with the devil. It is not always bad advice. Had it 
been tendered to the unfortunate Haile Selassie he might still 
have been on his throne and have preserved a certain inde- 
pendence for his people. 

The greatest threat to the independence of the Danubian 
and Eastern European nations, the real fear in the capitals 
from Prague to the Black Sea is that Nazi Germany should 
make a coup and get away with it. Once armies start march- 
ing everything is in the melting pot. If France and Great 
Britain stood aside from an Eastern struggle there is no 
telling what would happen. The attitude of France is likely 
to depend mainly upon that of Great Britain. It is worth 
while frankly to face the question of what our attitude 
would be in the event of a move by Germany say in Czecho- 
slovakia or Austria where she has undoubtedly genuine 
grievances. Would it be possible to obtain that national 
unanimity with which a great modern war cannot be prose- 
cuted ? Would not a very powerful body of opinion, supported 
by the uneasy conscience over Versailles which is so notice- 
able in the attitude of most Englishmen towards Germany, 
maintain that Germany had a good deal of right on her side, 
that she was not threatening us, and that the quarrel was not 
our concern? 


That attitude, that uneasy feeling, has paralysed us at 
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every crisis since Hitler came to power, at first over rearma- 
ment, then when the demilitarised zone was reoccupied. It 
is likely to paralyse us until the great mass of the British 
people see that a whole-hearted attempt has been made to 
reach an understanding with their former enemies. Such an 
understanding may in the long run prove impossible of 
attainment. The Germans may, as many people urge, merely 
go on asking for more. But clear proof of this is needed 
before the British Empire, after so short an interval, is 
willing to face Germany again on the lines of 1914. This is 
not a cowardly policy of mere dane-geld. It involves taking 
the risk of strengthening a potential enemy. But is not that 
risk worth taking? For there could be no more stabilising 
factor in world politics than an understanding between the 
British Empire and Germany. 
H. P. GreEnwoop. 


WHITHER STALIN? 
W ister is happening in Russia? Not even those whose 


interest in foreign affairs is negligible, or who have 

become immune to tales of cruelty and hardship, can 
possibly remain entirely unimpressed by what is now taking 
place in the Soviet Union. Both the fact that Stalin has once 
again plunged the country into a bloodbath of unprecedented 
ferocity and also the very nature of the present wave of 
terrorism that is sweeping over Russia must give friends and 
enemies of the Soviets alike something to ponder about. 
What is the reason of it all and how is it working out ? 

So far Hitler has had one Leipzig trial and one June 3oth. 
In Soviet Russia events similar to those two manifestations of 
Nazism, which deservedly provoked indignation throughout 
the civilised world, have now become daily occurrences. 
There is hardly a day without fresh news of further “ trials ” 
and of more assassinations. In the beginning Stalin appar- 
ently felt constrained to stage public performances of his 
so-called tribunals, but now this does not even appear 
necessary. Every announcement of new executions is accom- 
panied by the declaration that “all the culprits confessed 
their guilt ” ; this has become a melancholy Greek chorus of 
Soviet justice. It is not for Hitler, of course, whose methods 
of government are so strikingly similar to those of his alleged 
enemy and actually his spiritual brother, to shed crocodile 
tears on these Russian atrocities. But to those who condemn 
terrorism irrespective of the colour of the shirt into which 
it is dressed, Stalin’s recent activities legitimately appear as 
something of a nightmare. 

The Soviet Government has just celebrated its twentieth 
jubilee. During those twenty years—fateful to Russia and 
fateful to the world—blood has never stopped flowing in 
Russia. First there was the civil war, the fight against the 
Whites and foreign Interventionists; even before that 
struggle began, there was already the fiercest kind of terrorism 
against the “ class enemy,” i.e. the former ruling classes, the 
bourgeoisie and even the radical and socialist intelligentsia. 
Then there came the most cruel conflict of all—between 
the Soviet Government and the peasants, culminating in the 
“ liquidation of the Kulaks ” in the villages and the introduc- 
tion of communal and state farming. That fight against the 
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huge, amorphous and unorganised body of Russia’s peasantry 
(which is lingering on to the present day) cost the country 
millions of lives. It was followed by the worst kind of starva- 
tion, this time not caused by drought but definitely by 
government action. 

There have been various attempts to compute death’s 
harvest coming as a direct result of the Soviet system during 
all these years. Without counting bolshevism’s indirect 
victims, i.e. those who died of starvation or hardship, all 
the available estimates amount to many millions. But such 
statistics are thoroughly unimpressive. Millions of dead mean 
nothing to us, because we cannot visualise them. Individual 
casualties always attract more attention than wholesale 
calamities. Moreover, in the case of Soviet Russia, these 
atrocities have lasted too long and have been on altogether 
too big a scale to command anybody’s attention. And 
finally, according to the British radical intelligentsia, it is all 
part of “ an interesting social experiment,” which presumably 
justifies terrorism of a kind the world has never known. 

It is essential to set the present situation in Russia against 
this gruesome background, for otherwise Stalin’s new 
“purge”? would be even less comprehensible than it is. 
There is nothing new in what is going on to-day; the only 
novelty is the quality or the character of the most recent 
victims. We have Stalin’s own authority for the following 
statements: (1) that socialism—not communism—has been 
created in Russia, (z) that the object of this new socialist 
society is not to restrict personal liberty, but to make the 
human individual feel really free, and (3) that in its victorious 
march towards socialism the Soviet Government has liqui- 
dated all the exploiting classes, but that the Communist Party 
remains in a privileged position. These statements have been 
made time and again, and those who wish to check up on them 
might read—as typical examples—Stalin’s speech on the draft 
of the New Constitution made on November 14th, 1936, and his 
famous interview with Roy Howard, the American j ournalist, 
on March Ist, 1936. The text of both is available in English. 

In his speech he said, among other things : 

“the complete victory of the socialist system in all spheres of 
national economy is now a fact. . . . We have already achieved 
the first phase of communism, socialism .. . for the U.S.S.R. 
socialism is something already achieved and won.” 
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Surely, nothing could be more definite than that. To Mr. Roy 
Howard he explained how the Soviets had built a socialist 
society and then went on : 


“ But we did not build this society in order to restrict personal 
liberty, but in order that the human individual may feel really 
free. We built it for the sake of real personal liberty, liberty 
without quotation marks.” 


That too is pretty emphatic. Finally, while dealing with 
Russia’s present social structure, he declared in his speech on 
the New Constitution : 


“ All exploiting classes have now been liquidated. . . . I must 
admit that the draft of the New Constitution really does preserve 
the dictatorship of the working class, just as it also preserves 
unchanged the present leading position of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R.” 


So much for Stalin’s own definition of Russia’s political and 
economic system. But here we come upon a most striking 
paradox. Curiously enough, the socialist parties are pro- 
scribed in Soviet Russia and the “ building of socialism,” 
whose completion Stalin so proudly and emphatically pro- 
claims, was left to the communists. But what did the very 
same Stalin do with these admittedly privileged people? In 
1921 a “ purge” of the communist party took place when 
175,000 people or 30 per cent. of its then membership were 
ignominously ejected. In 1929 there was another “ purge ”’ 
when 300,000 members were thrown out. Between those two 
dates the so-called “‘ control commissions ” excluded another 
260,000 members from the communist party. In 1921, there 
were 732,000 officially registered members of the communist 
party and in 1930 there were 1,200,000 of them. But between 
1921 and 1929 no less than 735,000 were forcibly removed 
from its ranks, so that it is permissible to ask who did build 
Stalin’s socialism, if he felt constrained to kick out more than 
one half of these “ builders ” ? 

In 1933-4, a new “ general purge” took place, which has 
become a permanent institution. It is then, however, that 
for the first time those ejected were labelled not merely as 
“ideologically ” unsuitable, but as definitely criminal— 
coming under such headings as “ wreckers,” ‘“ spies,” 
“diversionists ” or just simply “ bandits.” This process 
went on for several years and revealed that in Stalin’s own 
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opinion some of the “ builders of socialism ” deserved prison 
or death rather than this proud appellation and an admittedly 
privileged position in his “ multi-national socialist state, 
which had stood all tests, and the stability of which might 
well be envied by any national state in any part of the world.” 
But as yet the merciless purge was confined to the rank and 
file, to comparatively unimportant people ; it was conducted, 
so to speak, from above, by those in charge. 

In 1936 a very different process set in: the decapitation 
of the whole system, the removal of hitherto omnipotent 
leaders of the communist party, of the very people who had 
made the original bolshevik revolution in 1917, or of those 
who had since risen to occupy some of the key positions in 
the Soviet state. After triumphing over Trotsky and banish- 
ing him abroad, Stalin had been repeatedly venting his 
hatred on the other members of Lenin’s original group of 
collaborators: Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rakovsky and many 
prominent old bolsheviks were one by one deprived of their 
offices, imprisoned, banished, compelled to make periodical 
public recantations of their views—genuine or alleged—and 
were finally altogether crushed. But as yet their physical 
destruction did not appear either necessary or desirable to 
Stalin. Moreover, being busily engaged on gaining the 
admittance of Soviet Russia among the comity of nations, 
perhaps he did not wish to give the world a picture of the 
revolution devouring its own parents. 

Then, all of a sudden and for no discoverable reason, the 
first batch of Lenin’s old collaborators were publicly tried 
and killed off after making fantastic self-accusing confessions. 
Some of their closest friends were made to write abusive 
articles in the press, calling their old communist comrades 
“mad dogs of fascism,” “ filthy bandits” and saying that 
even death was too good for these depraved monsters. 
Despite this outburst of indignation and invective, before 
long these very people were in their turn destroyed, not 
without having made their own “confessions,” however. 
Now that Zinoviev, Kamenev, Piatakov, Serebriakov, 
Smirnov and other pillars of bolshevism were gone and 
Radek, Sokolnikov and innumerable others in prison, the 
“purge” took a new turn. Yagoda, the formidable head of 
the G.P.U., who ever since 1920 had been bumping off 
millions of alleged “‘ wreckers ” and had only just completed 
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the destruction of those who made the bolshevik revolution, 
was himself proclaimed a wrecker and locked up as a criminal. 
His disgrace was of particular interest because he was not 
one of Lenin’s men, but one of Stalin’s own creations. More- 
over, in his case it was difficult to put forward any political 
accusation and he went down just as an embezzling gangster. 
The step that followed—in early June 1937—-was even more 
fantastic: eight of the Red Army’s most famous leaders, 
including the picturesque newly created Soviet Field-Marshal 
Toukhatchevsky, were summarily executed on a charge of 
espionage and high treason. Thousands of further less 
spectacular arrests and executions were daily taking place 
accompanied by a wave of “ suicides,” like that of Tomsky, 
the Trade Union leader, or Gamarnik, the deputy-commissar 
of war. 

The U.S.S.R. boasts eleven ‘‘ National” and twenty-two 
“¢ Autonomous ” republics. In all of them the local presidents 
or premiers or other outstanding personalities were removed 
and executed, and in some of these republics several times in 
rapid succession. The few remaining old bolsheviks, who had 
already lost their position and freedom a long time before, 
were now also put on trial as “spies” or “ wreckers”’ or 
“bandits,” or all these things simultaneously: Rykov 
(Lenin’s “ Premier ”’), Bukharin, Bubnov (the Commissar of 
Education—a very old bolshevik) and innumerable others, in 
fact practically all those holding key positions fell from 
Stalin’s grace, which means death or exile or imprisonment. 
With one exception, there was hardly a facet of Russian 
national life that was not affected: the administration, the 
army, industry, finance, commerce, education, literature, the 
theatre and the arts, science (even astronomy) were all 
declared to have been in the hands of criminals against whom 
both political and ordinary criminal charges were now 
proffered, and were drastically ‘ purged.” 

The only exception so far was the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, Litvinov’s department. For years Litvinov had 
withdrawn from all internal politics, concentrating entirely 
on his diplomatic work and being more of a “ civil servant ” 
or permanent Under-Secretary than political head of this 
important Commissariat. And now suddenly Stalin has 
swooped on the Foreign Commissariat too: apart from 
Litvinov and Maisky, hardly a single man of importance 
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remains. All the leading Soviet ambassadors and ministers 
have been recalled or shot. The most recent batch of pro- 
minent communists executed at Stalin’s orders included 
Karakhan, a foremost exponent of Soviet diplomacy since the 
inception of the Soviet revolution, and Enukidze, Stalin’s 
fellow-Georgian, who for eighteen years without interruption 
held a post equivalent to that of Secretary to the Cabinet and 
only a year or two ago was rewarded with the order of Lenin. 

If a list were to be drawn up of those who have recently 
been destroyed by Stalin, it would include such a galaxy of 
names as no White Russian general or militant anti-com- 
munist could have possibly envisaged in his wildest dreams. 
In October 1937 alone about 500 prominent bolsheviks were 
executed according to the Soviet press, and during the first 
fortnight in November, 150. Since then they have been killed 
off in batches, varying from eight to seventy-three almost 
every other day. No one is spared, no one can fathom whose 
turn for the firing squad comes next. In Moscow’s foreign 
diplomatic circles heavy betting is purported to be taking 
place whether it will be Molotov, Kalinin or Voroshilov who 
falls first. But this grim humour has a good reason and is 
more than justified by the sordid facts. The French paper 
Le Temps of January 7th, 1938, published a long letter from 
its Moscow correspondent giving the names of the latest 
victims and describing the circumstances of their tragic end ; 
the unusually well-informed correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph and Morning Post frequently deals with the same 
almost unbelievable subject. 

Quite naturally the question is being asked, why Stalin is 
indulging in this orgy of assassination and how long it can 
continue. After all, there are only two possibilities ; either all 
these men are guilty, in which case twenty years of “ revolu- 
tionary triumphs ” and the “ successful building of socialism ” 
are entirely the work of gangsters, and the Soviet élite which 
is now being exterminated by its chief is the worst kind of scum 
the world has yet produced, or else the allegations are not true, 
and then the indictment of this régime which is compelled to 
invent such ghastly charges is even more devastating. 
Whichever it is, the Soviet system can hardly claim to derive 
any enhanced prestige from this wave of abuse and exter- 
mination of its chosen leaders of yesterday. 

Two books have recently appeared which give the reader a 
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better insight into Soviet mentality and a better chance of 
understanding how all this is possible than anything that has 
been available for a long time. Soviet Tempo by Violet 
Conolly* and Assignment in Utopia by Eugene Lyons,f 
should be studied from the first page to the last, because they 
offer evidence of a kind that cannot be contradicted—not 
even by all the ignorant or crazy sycophants who in all these 
years have constituted a vociferous and international chorus 
of Stalin’s—surprisingly unthanked—admirers throughout 
the world; indeed the ingratitude towards these people 
shown by Stalin, whose actions continually disregard or deny 
their words, is something that in itself deserves enquiry and 
study. But to revert to these two books ; Miss Conolly is a 
trained student of Russian economics and knows the language 
perfectly ; Mr. Lyons, a brilliant American journalist, went 
to Soviet Russia as a pro-communist enthusiast and with the 
additional record of having worked for the Soviets in America 
before he was sent to Moscow. Miss Conolly’s conclusions are 
practically identical with those of André Gide, that great 
French writer and convinced communist, who has also had 
the moral courage to tell the world that Stalin’s Russia is the 
very opposite of either democracy or socialism or com- 
munism. Mr. Lyons expresses his feelings thus : 


“‘ Above all, I had the sense of leaving behind me ‘a nation 
trapped.’ Trapped physically, with bloodhounds and machine 
guns and death sentences guarding the frontiers to prevent people 
from escaping, with a passport system to prevent them from 
moving freely inside the frontiers, with endless ‘ukases’ and 
threats to regulate their existence. Trapped intellectually, with 
every thought prescribed and mental curiosity punished as heresy ; 
the new literacy seemed an additional taunt, sharpening the 
appetite while denying it sustenance. Trapped spiritually, 
through the need of pretending enthusiasm for the knout, genu- 
flecting to hateful images and practising hypocrisy as the first law 
of survival. In the past, the word freedom had been whispered in 
secret caves, but now punishment was too swift and too deadly. 
There was no longer even the solace of martyrdom for the defiant ; 
a technique had been evolved for breaking their spirit and dragging 
them into the limelight for slobbering confessions of guilt. 

“ The fact that these things had come to pass under the banners 
of ‘ socialism ’ only made them more ghastly. The word socialism, 
the eternal dream of equality and justice, was also trapped.” 


*Sheed & Ward Ltd. t George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
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, This misnomer does not merely apply to the word 

Socialism.” One of the reasons why it is so difficult to 
appraise Russia’s economic situation, which has a direct 
bearing on the present wave of terrorism, is that the existing 
terminology is most misleading. Though in the U.S.S.R. the 
same technical expressions are used as in the capitalist world 
outside, their meaning is something quite different. A 
“bank” or a “trust” or “ production costs” in Soviet 
Russia do not signify the same thing as in other countries. 
Moreover, the bolsheviks are fond of calculating their 
economic achievements not in absolute figures, but in 
percentages; it is very impressive, but thoroughly un- 
reliable. What Mr. Lyons has to say on the “ success ” of the 
Five-Year Plan in that respect is of particular interest, and 
the extent to which Soviet figures can be accepted as a 
comparatively objective measurement of data to which they 
relate can be gathered from the great population census in 
1937. Announced with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, 
it was scrapped no sooner completed, because there was a 
miscalculation of . . . ten million souls! 

There can be no doubt that Russia is once again passing 
through an acute economic crisis. The huge industrial 
apparatus put up without any regard for the country’s needs 
or possibilities, without any consideration of cost or the 
extent of sacrifice it implied, is refusing to work. Somebody 
must be made responsible. Since the only man who originated 
and directed it all will not face up to it, responsibility and 
punishment falls on the others. The same applies to the 
political and administrative, or in fact all other aspects of 
Russian life : the system is no longer there to achieve certain 
objectives, but solely to maintain Stalin’s power and to 
demonstrate that he can do no wrong. If it fails in that, 
those in charge have got to pay the penalty. It has been 
repeatedly stated that Stalin is contemplating the official 
assumption of a title, like “ First Citizen ” or ‘“ Leader ” or 
something else equivalent to “ Fuhrer” or “ Duce.” Mean- 
while, however, he has modestly preferred to be proclaimed 
God, and the deification of Stalin in the Soviet press and 
wireless is now an established feature. This is how Mr. 
Lyons puts it: 

“ When I left Russia, I was sure that the exaltation of a mortal 
creature could not be carried any further. I was mistaken. The 
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Soviet press bulges with proofs that the human animal’s capacity 
for grovelling sycophancy is literally boundless. 

“ Powerful beyond any medieval Tsar in his own domain, the 
‘great and beloved’ is also acknowledged pretender to an inter- 
national throne as dictator of the Comintern. .. . 

“ Stalin is without the cool genius of a Lenin, without the 
flamboyant talents of a Mussolini, without the hysterical fervour 
of a Hitler. An uninspired practical politician, this slow-moving, 
slow-thinking but implacable Caucasian has hoarded and organ- 
ised power slowly through his years and made himself the strongest 
person on the face of the earth. Reckoned by the numbers who 
willingly or under coercion bring him allegiance, Stalin’s temporal 
empire dwarfs Czsar’s and Napoleon’s, and it has a spiritual 
content theirs did not possess.” 


Surprise has been expressed that possessing that power 
Stalin should still find it necessary to stage his mock 
“ elections” which gave him more than 100 per cent. of 
the votes. But then it must be remembered that Hitler, 
too, finds it useful from time to time to convene a 
“‘ Reichstag” “ elected” in similar circumstances and that 
Mussolini ‘ consults” his Grand Council on vital issues. 
Creating “‘ democratic ” illusions is one of the most powerful 
instruments of dictatorship as long as absolute control is 
maintained. 

It is difficult to see how having reached the present juncture 
Stalin could behave in a different way. What Lenin did with 
the N.E.P., when he restored a certain amount of economic 
freedom and then, scared lest a healed and strengthened 
Russia should sweep him out of office, had to re-impose 
terrorism, Stalin has done with the army. He put the Red 
Army and its chiefs in a privileged position, and little by little 
these serfs began to feel like human beings again. But the 
moment they had regained a sense of human dignity and a 
modicum of individualism, they became dangerous and had 
to be stamped out. The dictator cannot suffer any potential 
or embryonic rivals around him. We have seen Mussolini 
repeatedly re-shuffling his closest collaborators or Hitler 
shooting them down. In the case of Stalin this process is 
more violent, because his dictatorship is more violent and 
exercised in more difficult circumstances. Is he mad? Is it a 
question of “ Cesarenwahnsinn”? This explanation is often 
being suggested. 
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In his famous satire L’Ile des Pingouins, Anatole France 
describes Hyppolite Cérés, a statesman, as follows : 


“From time to time, he developed fits of pain and fury which 
made him mad whole days long. His reason would abandon him. 
If he had been working in a private firm, this would have been 
noticed at once, but it is much more difficult to recognise insanity 
and delirium in the administration of a State’s affairs.” 


That might be the explanation of Stalin’s activities, but none 
of the evidence we possess about him has the faintest sugges- 
tion that Stalin is mentally deranged. Unless, of course, one 
argues that all dictators must be mad, and that is outside the 
scope of the present article. It is much more likely that 
having gone so far he is compelled to go on, lest one day he 
should himself fall a victim of this ghastly terrorism. 

In days gone by the various autocracies of Europe were 
wittily described in the following way: The Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was “ autocracy tempered by inefficiency.” 
The old French monarchy was “ autocracy tempered by 
epigram ” and Tsarism was “‘ autocracy tempered by assassin- 
ation.” It can now be said that Stalinism, or the new Russian 
autocracy, is not tempered by—but based on assassination. 

GrorcE SoLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE CHURCH CONFLICT IN GERMANY. 


F anyone had prophesied in March 1933 that at Christmas- 

time 1937 the strife between Church and State in Germany, 

of which the first signs had already appeared, would still 
be in full blast, most foreign observers would have regarded it 
as the utterance of a disordered brain. Yet such is the case. 
The extent of the controversy and its seriousness can be 
gauged by the fact that during these four and a half years there 
have been no less than 7,000 cases in which representatives of 
the Churches have been charged by the police with an offence 
against the Government. There may actually have been far 
more than that. But this is the number officially given. In 
many instances, no doubt, all that happened was a day in | 
prison, or a long examination. But those who have experienced 
three or four hours’ hostile questioning or twenty-four hours 
of solitary confinement bear witness to their serious effect on 
the nerves. The number in prison has varied from time to 
time. At the end of August 1937 it was 120; at the end of 
October there were fifty. At Christmas a number were 
released. But Dr. Nieméller, the intrepid submarine com- 
mander, was still in prison and has been for more than five 
months. If the object was to break the morale of the clergy 
and their faithful followers—as it must be presumed it was— 
the attempt has failed completely. Dr. Niemdller could 
obtain release at any time, if he would sign a document 
agreeing to abstain from any utterance that might be inter- 
preted as an attack on the Government. There is not the 
slightest chance that he will do so. When the profound 
disturbance of the public conscience in England caused by the 
imprisonment of a tiny handful of ritualists in the last century 
is recalled, some faint idea may be gained of the wound 
inflicted on the spiritual life of Germany by a persecution on 
this scale. 

The year 1937 began with an event which marked a turning- _ 
point in the conflict. When Herr Kerrl was appointed Reich 
Minister for Church Affairs in the autumn of 1935 he was 
given by Herr Hitler power to issue ordinances which had 
binding force. Armed with this weapon, he set up a machinery 
for establishing Church committees in the different local 
churches with the declared purpose of bringing order and 
unity into the Evangelical Church in Germany. At the head 
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of them he put Dr. Zoellner, a much-respected Lutheran 
General-Superintendent, an office that corresponds roughly 
to an Anglican bishop. Dr. Zoellner was well known outside 
Germany, because he had taken a leading part in the Faith 
and Order Conference at Lausanne in 1927. In England his 
appointment was welcomed by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
also a leading figure at that conference, who pleaded with 
English opinion to give the committees a chance. Many 
representative German Churchmen rallied to the committees, 
such as Dr. Marahrens, the Bishop of Hanover, and the 
Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. The Confessional 
leaders from the first were suspicious of the committees, on 
the ground that they were ultimately under the complete 
control of Dr. Kerrl, who was an official of the State—and a 
State that could not be considered Christian or even neutral, 
in view of the encouragement that it gave to the anti- 
Christian teaching of Rosenberg. Moreover ‘“ German 
Christians ” sat on the committees. ‘ German Christians,” 
it should be noted, are a small group of Protestant pastors 
and laymen whose aim is to adapt the Church to the tenets 
of the National Socialist Movement and to harness it to the 
chariot wheels of Herr Hitler. 

Events proved that it was the Confessionals who had judged 
the situation correctly. The Confessionals are the group who 
have steadily maintained that the Church must, in its relations 
with the State, stand firm on the Confession of Faith 
(Bekenntnis) and on the freedom of the Church to proclaim 
the Gospel. From the first any attempt at conciliation was 
frustrated by Herr Kerrl’s constant interferences. The most 
violent measures were taken against the Confessionals. Their 
lectures were forbidden; their circular letters were sup- 
pressed ; their theological college was closed ; and they were 
forbidden to make collections of money. At the same time 
every possible encouragement was given to the “ German 
Christian ” minority. The crisis was reached in January of 
last year. At Liibeck difficulties had arisen because the 
- German Christian bishop had placed nine Confessional 
_ pastors under house arrest. When Dr. Zoellner wished to go 

to Liibeck to put matters right, he was forbidden by Herr 
Kerrl himself to do so. 

This was the last straw. On February 12th, 1937, Dr. 
Zoellner and his committee resigned. In a dignified letter the 
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committee revealed how impossible had been Dr. Zoellner’s 
task. His official gazette had often been confiscated by the 
police. The Church press had been forbidden even to publish 
his statement of loyalty to the Fiihrer, and his solemn 
assurance of readiness to co-operate in the struggle against 
Bolshevism. Now he himself had been hindered in the 
performance of his spiritual duties. Though President of the 
governing body, established by Herr Kerrl himself, he was 
not allowed to exercise the right of free and unhindered 
preaching of God’s word, a right based on Article I of the 
Constitution. ‘‘ We deliberately refrain,” the committee 
significantly added, “from mentioning in this connection 
what the methods have been, whereby the official measures — 
against our President were brought to bear.” As Churchmen 
they could no longer go on. 

Herr Kerrl was furious, and threatened to issue a decree 
assuming dictatorial powers. Then Herr Hitler intervened. 
As a result it was announced that elections for a new synod 
would take place on April 11th. When the time drew near 
the date was postponed. They have in fact never taken place, 
and probably never will. The proposal would seem to be one 
of those impulsive and irresponsible actions, in which Herr 
Hitler from time to time indulges. The holding of genuine 
free elections in the Third Reich is inconceivable. 

The upshot is to show that there is no possibility of an 
honourable arrangement between a National Socialist Govern- 
ment and a self-respecting Christian Church, unless that 
Church be so small as to be negligible politically. Herr Kerrl 
made this abundantly clear in a speech in which he said that 
the Catholic Bishop von Galen and Dr. Zoellner wanted to 
bring home to him what Christianity really is, namely that 
it is a question of the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Son 
of God. That, he said, is absurd. ‘ There has now arisen a 
new authority concerning what Christ and Christianity really 
is. This new authority is Adolf Hitler.” Dr. Otto Dibelius 
replied in a trenchant open letter, in which he affirmed that 
the whole of Christianity is involved in the faith that Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified and rose again, is the Son of the 
living God. When the State—in the person of Herr Kerrl— 
claims to have power over the souls of men and the preaching 
of the Church, Churchmen are bound to resist. Dr. Dibelius 
was formerly General Superintendent of the Mark of 
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Brandenburg, and the pastor chosen to speak in the Church 
of Potsdam in 1933, when the Third Reich was solemnly 
inaugurated in the presence of President Hindenburg and 
Chancellor Hitler. 

The consequence of these events has been that all sections 
of the Church—other than the “ German Christians ”—have 
drawn together. The Confessionals and the Lutheran Council 
stand side by side once more in defence of the Gospel against 
the doctrines of blood and soil and the strange attempt to 
make of the Nazi movement itself the final revelation of God. 
This unity was revealed very clearly during the summer in 
connection with the two cecumenical Church conferences, 
that on “ Life and Work” at Oxford in July, and that on 
“Faith and Order” at Edinburgh in August. It had been 
agreed to send a united delegation representing the different 
sections of the Evangelical Church of Germany, including 
even Bishop Heckel, the head of the Evangelical Church 
Foreign Office, who was in close touch with Herr Kerrl. At 
the last moment their passports were taken away, and no 
delegates of the German Evangelical Church appeared at 
either conference. Violent articles, however, were published 
in the Nazi press, in which these cecumenical gatherings were 
denounced as infected with the vice of internationalism. 
This aroused an interest in them in Germany that otherwise 
might have been lacking. Both from Oxford and from 
Edinburgh dignified messages were sent sympathising with 
the struggle that the Evangelical Churches were putting 
up in defence of the Gospel and the right to proclaim it 
freely. 

Meanwhile the pressure has continued. Pastors have been 
imprisoned for publishing the names of those who have left 
the Church, for taking collections for the work of the Con- 
fessional Church, and finally, when all other excuses failed, 
for preaching against the Government in their sermons—a 
charge capable of wide interpretation. The most severe blow 
has been the closure of the theological seminaries created by 
the Confessional Movement, because this act threatens to cut 
off the supply of properly trained orthodox ministers. 

Finally the financial question has been raised. For many 
months Herr Kerrl hinted that he would cut off supplies. 
Towards the end of last year the threat became somewhat 
more explicit. Herr Kerrl said that it was not the task of the 
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National Socialist State to maintain the Church through 
subsidies and taxes. Its maintenance is the task of believers 
themselves, who must support the Church to which they 
belong. In fact this is what happens already. The State 
gathers a Church tax from all who acknowledge to belonging 
to a Church, and hands it over to the denomination to which 
the taxpayer belongs. The Churches also possess real property 
of their own. The fear of losing the support of the State as 
an efficient tax-gatherer has undoubtedly influenced some 
sections of Evangelical opinion and prevented them from 
lining up with the Confessionals. But the feeling is growing ~ 
that complete independence of the State is the only way 
whereby loyalty to the Gospel can be preserved. 

The exact meaning of Herr Kerrl’s latest move is still 
obscure at the time of writing. Herr Kerrl has professed that 
complete religious liberty is the aim of the State, which has 
no wish to put one Church in a position of special association 
with the State. He recognised that the “ German Christian ” 
section held views congenial to the National Socialist outlook. 
All the same, he did not intend to make any Confession a 
State Church, not even the German Faith Movement (Dr. 
Hauer’s movement, which is non-Christian). The signs are 
that the Party (which is the mainspring of the Government) | 
have come to the conclusion that it is useless to try to control 
the Church and annex it to the State, by supporting the 
“German Christian” Movement. The time is fast approach- 
ing, they think, when they will be able to cut the painter, and 
reduce the Church to insignificance. The ideas that rule in 
Party circles have been clearly stated in the Schwarze Korps, 
the organ of Herr Himmler’s Black Guards. Separation of 
Church and State will be effected in such a way as to leave 
every individual free to choose to what Church he will belong ; 
but at the same time the Churches “ will be limited to piety, 
to the care of souls and to the promotion of fundamentals of 
belief,” while the ethical training of the young will be taken 
away from them. A future is envisaged in which National 
Socialism will itself be established as the religion of the State. 
“ The State is the living expression of the divine order experi- 
enced by the community of the nation. It draws its moral 
laws from the divine order, from the revelation of God in 
nature through the destiny, the life and the death of the 
nations. The National Socialist State will create the divine 
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order in all spheres of life. It promotes what is natural, and 
combats what is contrary to nature.”” Disendowment of the 
Church, and its relegation to the background, accompanied 
by the deification of the State, has for long been the real aim 
of the most powerful forces of the Nazi party, though for a 
time it was necessary to conceal it. 

This is a truth that leading minds in the Catholic Church 
have from the first recognised as clearly as have done the 
Confessional champions. It was easier for Catholics to do so, 
because their international philosophy made them an object 
of suspicion to the fanatics of nationalism. The campaign 
against Catholics has sharpened during 1937. In March the 
Pope intervened in telling and unique fashion. He wrote a 
vigorous encyclical which was published in Germany and in 
the German language before it had appeared in Rome. It 
opened with the words “‘ Mit brennender Sorge.”’ In burning 
language Pius XI denounced the infractions of the concordat, 
and dealt powerfully with the “ideology” of National 
Socialism. “‘ Whoever,” he said, ‘“‘ detaches race, or the nation, 
or the State, or the form of State, or the Government from 
the temporal scale of values and raises them to be the supreme 
model and deifies them with idolatrous worship falsifies the 
divinely created order of things.”” In language that could not 
be misunderstood the Pope denounced placing an ordinary 
mortal on a level with Christ. The encyclical had been smug- 
gled into Germany, and was so efficiently distributed that it 
was read from every Catholic pulpit in the land on the morning 
of Palm Sunday as a prelude to the week in which the Passion 
of Christ is commemorated. The effect was profound. 

A counterblow was aimed at the Church by the immorality 
trials. Some members of religious orders were tried with 
every element of publicity for sexual offences, and the whole 
efforts of the Ministry of Propaganda were devoted for 
_ months to creating the impression that “ abnormal proclivi- 
ties ” were typical of Catholics. The truth was that the cases 
' proved were very few in number, and they had already been 
dealt with by the Church authorities. The cases were dis- 
covered when the Secret Police had raided diocesan offices in 

order to find evidence of currency smuggling. The effect on 
public opinion was not quite what the Minister of Propaganda 
expected. No doubt some of the mud stuck. But decent 
feeling was revolted by the broadcasting of unpleasant 
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details, and many Catholics were so outraged that they 
refused to believe that there was any truth in the accusation, 
whereas there was a grain. Indignation was particularly 
strong in well-informed circles because it was known that 
when similar affairs happened in Nazi quarters, they were 
slurred over. Some of the camps had a reputation that was 
none too good. 

On the top of the trials came the attack on the schools. 
In October Count Conrad von Preysing, the Bishop of Berlin, 
announced that Catholic priests were, with few exceptions, 
no longer to be allowed to give religious instruction in the 
schools of Germany. It was true that religious teaching 
would, in theory, continue to be given by the teachers. But 
great pressure could be put upon the teachers, who are, after 
all, Government servants. It was plain, the bishop said, that 
the de-christianising of life was proceeding step by step. 
The first was to do away with the monastic educational 
establishments ; the second was to do away with the con- 
fessional schools ; the third was to drive the priest out of the 
schools. In the end religious instruction would be dispensed 
with altogether, and an anti-Christian Weltanschauung would 
be forced upon the children. 

The result of this persecution, systematically and steadily 
pursued, has been to spread throughout Germany a growing 
and widespread concern among serious-minded and thoughtful 
people. An American priest who returned from Germany last 
November recorded impressions which tally closely with those 
made on many other visitors who penetrate beneath the 
outward calm of the German contemporary scene. He noted 
a marked change in the spirit of the Christian Churches; a 
great depression had fallen upon them. They were full of 
apprehensions, which became graver week by week. Teachers 
of Christianity feared for themselves and for their families. 
People were afraid to talk about the situation, lest they should 
involve friends and colleagues in arrest and imprisonment. 
An enormous spy system, in fact, pervades the country. The 
very walls have ears. Again and again the cry can be heard, 
‘There is no longer any justice in Germany.” The secret 
police (the Gestapo, as it is called in common parlance) rule 
the situation in a way that can only be paralleled by the 
G.P.U. in Russia. When even the Prussian Minister of Justice 
joins in protesting against their arbitrary use of power, it can 
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no longer be seriously maintained that these charges are the 
invention of inimical foreigners. 

The long story of the efforts of the National Socialist party 
to bring the Churches into line, as instruments of its political 
ambitions, has only served to bring into high relief the 
fundamental obstacle that makes co-operation impossible. 
It is the fact that National Socialism is not merely a political 
movement. It is a religion which can brook no rival. It is 
an orthodoxy that must use every effort to subdue the heretic. 
What makes it specially dangerous is that it is the religion of 
a particularly uncultivated section of the community. It 
finds its most ardent followers in a class which tends to 
idolise brutality, which is insensitive to the spiritual imponder- 
abilia that are the chief elements in human dignity, and which 
is convinced that there is no ideal that cannot be swept aside 
by a combination of propaganda and violence. That element 
is to be found in all nations. It is particularly strong among 
the Germans, as their best friends have always recognised. 
The need for asserting German rights against the rest of the 
world has given men of this kind an opportunity of asserting 
themselves not only against the foreigner, but against the 
finer elements in Germany itself. 

The resistance of the Churches cannot be understood unless 
it be seen as a struggle to defend the soul and the conscience 
of the German people. It is the conviction that all that is 
precious in the German spirit will be submerged in sheer 
_ animalism and materialism unless the Christian basis is 
preserved in its entirety, that nerves Protestant and Catholic 
alike to endure whatever may befall. The sense of this 
common vital inheritance has inspired the two Confessions to 
fight shoulder to shoulder. It is noteworthy that Herr Kerrl 
coupled the name of the Roman Catholic bishop of Minster, 
Count von Galen, with that of Dr. Zoellner in his notorious 
speech. Doubtless he thought to rouse prejudice in Protestant 
circles by doing so. But Dr. Dibelius accepted the conjunction, 
where faith in the Divinity of Christ was concerned. Count 
von Galen has referred to the solidarity of Catholics and 
Protestants in a sermon in which he said “ in loyal comrade- 
ship with our German Evangelical brethren—for whom 
Zoellner and Dibelius have spoken—we must face up to this 
anti-Christian front and resist it. The front of the real 
German Christians who resolutely stand for a belief in the 
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divinity of Christ is unbroken. Its supporters and champions 
are not only the faithful children of the Catholic Church ; 
there are also countless thousands of Protestant Christians 
who stand by the Evangelical leaders I have mentioned in 
the same front.” Count Conrad von Preysing, the Catholic 
Bishop of Berlin, who has played a notable part in calling 
attention to the fundamental nature of the conflict, used 
similar language when preaching in his cathedral of St. 
Hedwig some months ago. Herr Rosenberg has attempted to 
break this alliance by the pamphlet in which he has described 
the Confessional pastors as pilgrims on the way to Rome. 
But opposition from this quarter is unlikely to do much harm, | 
because it is the Myth of the twentieth century, and the official 
position given to it by the Government, that convinces the © 
majority of believing Catholics and Protestants that the 
struggle is one between the religion of the New Testament and 
a purely nationalist cult. Catholics and Protestants alike 
may be filled with the gravest anxiety. But the crowded 
churches do not suggest surrender. Their deepest concern 
relates to the effect that is being produced by the religion of 
a on the young. What this will be no man can yet 
tell. 
A. 8. Duncan-Jones. 


THE ROUMANIAN CRISIS. 
DEOLOGICALLY Roumania is a perplexing enigma. King 


Carol contrives to act the autocrat while maintaining a 

semblance of democracy. If there is to be an absolute 
dictatorship he would prefer to play the leading part himself, 
and would résent any competition for the réle from fascist 
quarters. But from such a human predilection it would be 
folly to conclude that he is either a champion of dictators or an 
opponent of fascist ideology. He is not a figurehead—he is the 
ruler of Roumania ; but he desires, at least for the time being, 
to keep the appearance of constitutionalism and democracy, 
either because he really fancies that form of government or 
because he values the friendship of Western democracies. 

For the past four years the so-called Liberal party has been 
in power. A change of government and general elections for 
Parliament became due this October. But for numerous 
reasons Carol preferred a Cabinet led by the acquiescent 
Tatarescu to one of the National Peasants’ party; yet con- 
stitutional form had to be observed. In November the King 
asked Mihalache, then leader of the National Peasants’ party, 
to form a government, provided he agreed to give a portfolio 
to Vaida Voevod, a former Prime Minister, and now leader of 
the strongly nationalistic, reactionary “‘ Roumanian Front.” 
The National Peasants’ party was faced with a bitter choice : 
to refuse to form a Cabinet, or to assume responsibility for a 
government which was doomed to constant dissension. The 
King undoubtedly hoped it would reject his offer, for general 
elections would then take place under the supervision of 
Tatarescu’s government ; but he gave the National Peasants’ 
party the option of playing into his hands with an impossible 
Cabinet alignment. Mihalache refused to take over the 
government under conditions which would discredit his party. 
Tatarescu again formed a Cabinet which differed little in 
complexion from his previous one, except that a member 
of Professor Iorga’s party was given a portfolio. The renegade 
Vaida Voevod was overlooked. Evidently the King did not 
consider him altogether indispensable to the Cabinet ; but 
the government concluded an electoral cartel with him. The 
former Minister of Communications, Franasovici, became 
Minister of Interior—a position of prime importance for 
supervising the general elections. 
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Early last autumn I found much speculation in Bucharest 
as to whether these elections would ever be held. The National 
Peasants’ party insisted that legally they must take place in 
November, and was prepared to wage a constitutional struggle 
if the King did not call them. In such an event Mihalache was 
to resign as president of the party, and the beloved Maniu was 
to lead his country on the constitutional issue. The King was 
reported determined that elections should not be held before 
February. But shortly after the change in Cabinet the old 
Parliament was dissolved, and voting was scheduled for 
December 2oth and 22nd, for deputies and senators respec- 
tively. Immediately Mihalache resigned his post to Maniu, 
who then undertook the organisation of a common front 
opposition to prevent illegal government pressure in the 
elections. 

Only an extremely serious situation could have persuaded 
Maniu to resume leadership of the National Peasants’ party 
and to confer with Codreanu, the leader of the Iron Guard 
fascist organisation. Maniu, widely considered the finest 
character in all Roumania, an ardent patriot and determined 
democrat, evidently concluded that the King intended to use 
any means to defeat the National Peasants’ party, regardless 
of popular sentiment, and that the continuance of autocratic 
government manipulated by a mysterious camarilla was more 
dangerous for the country than the conclusion of an electoral 
bargain with an outright fascist organisation. The common 
demand for the immediate removal of Mme Lupescu and the 
court clique is the basis for this strange co-operation of warring 
factions. On numerous occasions Iron Guardsmen have 
assaulted and threatened National Peasant leaders, and the 
Party has unceasingly demanded the suppression of fascist 
organisations. But last spring Maniu consented to receive a 
delegation from his bitter enemies, the Iron Guard, which 
came to propose co-operation against Mme Lupescu on the 
occasion of Prince Nicholas’ exile. Although nothing appar- 
ently developed from this visit, in November Maniu sought 
their aid in the electoral struggle against the so-called “ present 
system.” So strong was the appeal of this cause that Maniu 
was able to persuade the Iron Guard to give up its opposition 
to the former Foreign Minister Titulescu, who has been living 
in self-imposed exile because of their threat to murder him 


for his Francophile policy. 
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Factions of opposing political philosophies found a common 
ground in their opposition to Mme Lupescu. It is believed that 
the King has turned to her for his final advice, and conse- 
quently her counsel has been in many respects more important 
than that of his ministers—an impossible situation for any 
responsible government. This political influence, combined 
with the fact that she is half Jewish, enrages the anti-Semitic 
Iron Guard beyond all measure. Its members have sworn to 
kill her. But politically Maniu’s opposition to her is more 
significant than the threats of Iron Guardsmen. At first this 
Opposition may have arisen on moral grounds, but it has now 
taken on a political importance which transcends all other 
issues. Maniu was Prime Minister when Carol returned from 
exile; in fact he largely engineered the so-called coup of 
June 1930, after he had been given to understand that Mme 
Lupescu would remain abroad. He was anxious that a recon- 
ciliation between Carol and Queen Heléne should precede the 
proclamation of Carol as King ; but his wish was overridden, 
and within two months Mme Lupescu had returned to Rou- 
mania. Shortly after, finding the situation impossible, Maniu 
resigned, and he has since declared he will never assume public 
office while she remains at Carol’s side. 

So great was the rift between Maniu and the King that it 
threatened to compromise the fortunes of the National 
Peasants’ party. For, knowing Maniu’s attitude towards Mme 
Lupescu and his great popularity, the King was thoroughly 
averse to entrusting him with the formation of a government. 
Consequently Maniu resigned as head of the party some time 
ago. But the recent Cabinet manipulation proved to all 
observers that the King was determined to defeat the National 
Peasants’ party by any means at his disposal. His insistence 
that Vaida Voevod should be a member of Mihalache’s Cabinet 
was aruse. Vaida Voevod should be a member of the National 
Peasants’ party until he broke away to form a faction of the 
extremeright. He is no longer of sufficient political importance 
to warrant the command that he should become a minister. 
But Carol undoubtedly wished to use him for his nuisance 
value, either to prevent the formation of a National Peasant 
Cabinet or, if Mihalache reluctantly accepted him as a col- 
league, to provide an obstruction in the government and a 
rival to Maniu, should the latter return to public office. Such 
tactics evidently convinced Maniu that the King could not be 
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reconciled to acceptance of a real National Peasant govern- 
ment, and that consequently he could best serve his party by 
becoming again its active leader in a contest where his great 
popularity and reputation might prove a deciding factor. 

In this extraordinarily circuitous fashion Mme Lupescu’s 
presence has become a political issue of prime importance. 
In fact it is to a marked extent on her account that the King 
will not entrust the government to a democratic party. 
Needless to say, there are also other reasons for autocracy in 
Roumania. The King has wide powers, and his desire to 
govern is encouraged by Mme Lupescu and the mysterious 
camarilla. With Tatarescu as Prime Minister he has had a 
strong influence in the government ; for Tatarescu has been a 
figurehead. He is not the president of his party, and he has 
often incurred outspoken criticism from the Liberals for his 
leniency towards fascist organisations. Carol undoubtedly 
feared that his influence would be curtailed under a National 
Peasant government which gives no promise of being so 
amenable in domestic, foreign or private affairs. While 
fascist terrorist acts continued, the so-called Liberal govern- 
ment of Tatarescu has been able to claim an excuse for auto- 
cratic measures—censorship and martial law. But its laxity 
in dealing with fascist outrages made the excuse hardly admis- 
sible, and aroused suspicion that it countenanced fascist 
activities in order to embarrass the democratic opposition. 

It is extremely difficult to assess the importance of fascist 
sentiment in Roumania. The great appeal of the Iron Guard 
lies in its anti-Semitism, its enmity for Mme Lupescu, and its 
attractiveness to unemployed intellectuals and students. The 
paroxysm of anti-Semitism in Roumania is no new phe- 
nomenon, but it has been greatly aggravated by the economic 
crisis, when repayments to Jewish moneylenders became an 
intolerable burden on the peasantry. Anti-Semitism is not, 
therefore, confined to Iron Guardsmen and partisans of Cuza’s 
and Goga’s National Christian party ; it pervades the country 
and is exploited by them as a rallying programme. 

Government efforts to control the principal fascist organisa- 
tion—the Iron Guard—have been peculiarly ineffectual. 
Former Prime Minister Duca ordered its dissolution and paid 
for his boldness with his life in December 1933. Soon after 
there was a split in the organisation, and Stelescu, who 
opposed terrorist methods, broke away from Codreanu to form 
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a rival faction—the Crusaders. But on July 7th, 1936, he was 
murdered in a hospital cot by Iron Guardsmen, accusing him 
of treachery to their organisation. During the past few years 
the Iron Guard has been responsible for numerous assaults on 
National Peasant leaders, threats to murder Mme Lupescu, 
Titulescu, and even the King (should “ certain circumstances” 
develop). It espoused the cause of Prince Nicholas last spring 
in order to exploit the difficulties attending his exile. Its 
members led riots against Liberal newspaper offices, and yet 
the government stood aside. The National Peasant Party 
demanded action and revived the Peasants’ Guard to protect 
its leaders. Even the Liberal party attacked the leniency of 
its own Cabinet. The government made a few spasmodic 
attempts to deal with the situation; but although the Iron 
Guard was proscribed it masquerades under the name “ All 
for the Fatherland League.” The Ministers of Justice and 
Interior were blamed for too great leniency and were removed 
from these offices ; but their successors, appointed in August 
1936, were removed the next February for the same reason. 
In March, after the despicable assault by fascist students on 
M. Bratu, Rector of Jassy University, the government closed 
the Universities until it had time to adopt a new law on 
superior education, forbidding students to take part in any 
political activity. But a method of suppression which punishes 
all students is never likely to prove efficacious or justifiable. 
I am told that a more effective antidote to the fascist appeal 
for young people has been the National Youth Movement— 
the Straja Tsarii—which under the sponsorship of Carol 
teaches patriotism, loyalty to the King, discipline, and a cult 
of work and tradition.* 

As in other countries of Central Europe, large amounts of 
German money are being spent on propaganda to stir up 
popular dissatisfaction, particularly in Transylvania which is 
extremely vulnerable because of its large minority groups. A 
number of Roumanian newspapers are supported by Germans, 
and the swastika is boldly displayed on news sheets and news 
posters. The Iron Guard denies that it receives Nazi financial 
support, yet it is difficult to account otherwise for the large 
sums at its disposal. But the strong evidence of fascist pro- . 
paganda is not a measure of fascist power; in fact fascist 


* Not to be confused with the conscription of young people between 18 and 21 for 
obligatory work. 
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groups polled a very meagre vote in the municipal elections 
at Bucharest last spring. Actually the vitality of Roumanian 
fascism is as dependent on the foreign situation as on internal 
issues. It suffered considerable loss of popularity after 
Mussolini’s Milan speech in November 1936. His fiery 
espousal of territorial revision roused every impulse of 
nationalism in the Roumanians and caused the fascists no end 
of embarrassment. Nationalist sentiments were further pro- 
voked when the German and Italian Ministers at Bucharest 
attended the spectacular funeral of Marlin and Motza, two 
Iron Guardsmen killed under Franco in Spain. Their presence 
created an impression of meddling in internal affairs which was 
deeply resented. The King was so incensed that he requested _ 
the recall of the two diplomats. Roused by this fascist demon- ~ 
stration eighty-five members of the Liberal party protested to ~ 
their own government against such occurrences, and appealed 
to Tatarescu to defend parliamentary democracy. As a result 
of the Cabinet crisis arising over this manifestation, Tatarescu 
took over the portfolio of the Interior and promised to take 
energetic measures against terrorist movements. 

The effect of these incidents on Roumanian fascism is 
essentially less important than the repercussions from the 
contest in principles and strength between the fascist nations 
and the democracies of the West. As fascist nations won 
round after round in these diplomatic encounters, the prestige 
of democratic powers and of democratic ideology ebbed—a 
condition which favoured the fascist movement in Roumania 
and affected the government’s foreign policy. The surface 
weakness of democratic states coupled with the apparent 
failures of collective security was a deadly blow to small 
nations. Roumania was in a very different situation from 
Czechoslovakia, which has no alternative but to rely on her 
alliances and the last vestige of collective security. Roumania 
has no fascist neighbour, nor is her territory a primary object 
of Nazi dreams. Both Italy and Germany have been disposed 
to be friendly for the sake of Roumanian petrol and in order 
to break through the obstruction to their influence in Central 
and South-eastern Europe, established by the ties of the Little 
Entente and Czechoslovakia’s pacts with France and Soviet 
Russia. 

Suspicion that a change was to take place in Roumania’s 
foreign alignments appeared justified by the summary 
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dismissal of Titulescu in 1936. Under his direction as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Roumania’s traditional policy 
reached the peak of its manifestation. In some quarters his 
dismissal was attributed to the expanding influence of 
Mussolini, who detested Titulescu because he had openly 
rebuked Italian journalists who hissed Emperor Haile Selassie 
at Geneva. Among Titulescu’s friends it was rumoured that 
Hitler was responsible—that he had presented Goga with a 
dossier compiled by the Gestapo which was supposed to prove 
that Titulescu had not worked in Carol’s interests abroad. 
Goga is said to have turned the dossier over to the King on 
his return from Germany. But there are many other more 
plausible explanations than those involving foreign fascist 
influence. Tatarescu, no doubt, was piqued by Titulescu’s 
categorical demand for energetic action against Germanophile 
fascist groups in Roumania, and the King resented his Foreign 
Minister’s great renown abroad, believing it accrued to the 
prestige of Titulescu and not to the honour of Roumania. 
Whatever the reason for the change of Ministers the ex- 
pected deviation in Roumania’s foreign policy has not been as 
serious as was predicted. Antonescu (Titulescu’s successor) 
declared there could be no change in Roumania’s basic policy. 
The prophecies of a decided reorientation towards Italy and 
Germany never materialised ; in fact last spring Roumania 
rebuffed Italy by discouraging overtures for an agreement 
similar to the Italo-Yugoslav Pact. But with Titulescu’s fall 
it was expected that Poland’s Foreign Minister would attempt 
to dissuade Roumania from the tenets of collective security 
and convert her to those of bilateral agreements. Besides the 
fundamental difference in the international principles of 
Titulescu and Beck, there was personal enmity between the 
two Foreign Ministers. Beck’s advances towards Roumania 
occasioned an epidemic of visits between the statesmen of 
- the two countries, but if any new commitments were made 
they were kept entirely verbal. Naturally, however, Soviet 
Russia became wary of Roumania ; and considerable uneasi- 
ness was felt on Czechoslovakia’s account, for Poland has not 
been friendly towards her neighbour since she concluded her 
Pact with Germany in 1935. But apparently the Little 
Entente was not seriously endangered by these advances, 
regardless of what may have been Beck’s original intentions. 
Recent events have brought more favour to Roumania’s 
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traditional policy. The British rearmament programme 
reawakened faith in the vitality of democratic Powers, and the 
apparent ability of France to deal with her domestic difh- 
culties strengthened this conviction. As long as the spectres 
of Hungarian revision and German penetration haunt Central 
and South-eastern Europe, Roumania’s true interest will be 
linked with the Western democracies, not in an anti-fascist 
alignment to which the Little Entente is unalterably opposed, 
but in an alignment against every threat of aggressive action. 
During the last few months there has been a noticeable change 
in the official attitude of France and England toward Rou- 
mania. Heretofore they have taken Roumania’s friendship 
for granted—an assumption which always runs the risk of 
rousing proud resentment in a smaller nation; while the 
popular portrayal of Carol as a play-boy king, and the display 
of moral indignation towards him, have only done harm. 
Both England and France made a point of sending military 
emissaries to Sinaia on the occasion of Prince Michael’s six- 
teenth birthday and his appointment as lieutenant in the 
army; and King Carol has been officially invited to visit 
London. Such acts of courtesy and recognition have a diplo- 
matic significance far transcending their face value. 

Prophecy is a dangerous game of chance in these days of 
successive crises, and particularly with regard to a country 
where personal issues play so vital a réle. The King has held 
the key to Roumanian politics. His political manipulation 
last autumn gave ample evidence that he preferred a mis- 
called Liberal government to the prospect of a National 
Peasant Cabinet, promising more democratic procedure and 
a return to the traditional foreign policy, possibly under the 
direction of Titulescu himself. Although the King may 
recently have been convinced of the wisdom of closer co-opera- 
tion with France and his Little Entente allies, he did not wish 
to give up a malleable government for a more independent 
Cabinet which would demand the removal of Mme Lupescu 
and the camarilla. Consequently the clash between the King, 
the government and the common opposition front marks a 
crisis in the extraordinary Roumanian struggle between 
autocracy, democracy and fascism. 


Mary N. Hawes. 


N.B.—This article was written before the change of 
Government.—Ep. C.R. 


ARE VALUES MYTHOLOGICAL? 
ISCOUNT SAMUEL stands in the succession of the 


British statesmen who have devoted their leisure to 
enriching our literature and, above all, to the serious 
discussion of the graver problems of thought and life. He has 
recently added to his previous works a volume entitled Belief 
and Action (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net), by which he seeks to contri- 
bute “‘ an everyday philosophy ” to ordinary men. A book 
coming from such a source and directed to such an end 
demands careful consideration and frank appraisement. 
This book shows, as might be expected, the extensive 
learning and the careful reflection which have given Lord 
Samuel a recognised place among our philosophical thinkers. 
The treatment is dominated throughout by the practical 
concern of a distinguished man of affairs, who is not content 
to deal with practical problems superficially, but realises that 
even these should be treated from the standpoint of funda- 
mental principles derived from a reasoned view of Reality as 
a whole. He seeks, therefore, to make the plain man think 
and to help him to understand. The range covered by the book 
is wide, for the author starts from the present confusion of 
the world, and making his way through Creeds and Science, 
Religion and Ethics, treats of the Family, Poverty and 
Property, Liberty, the Nation and the World, and the 
Conditions of Peace. He concludes by affirming that whereas 
“ hitherto evolution has been unconscious,” “‘ Men now may 
modify their environment, change their culture, with a 
deliberate purpose.” ‘Conscious evolution becomes the 
principle of our action ” (pp. 24-5). ; AS 
If this principle is to be observed and its possibilities 
fulfilled Lord Samuel holds strongly that religion must lead 
the way, for action must be directed by belief. Yet if religion 
is to discharge its indispensable office, the religions of the 


- world must come together on the basis of common principles 
_and aims. They must get rid of crystallisation and fixity. 
Above all, religions must come completely into line with 


science. In this way, and in this alone, can they bring their 
united influence effectively to bear upon mankind for the 
furtherance of peace, and for the attainment of the universal 
and particular well-being which conscious evolution brings 


within reach. 
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With this paramount aim in view, Lord Samuel carries his 
readers along with him by an exposition which is so con- 
tinuous and lucid, so constantly enriched from his stores of 
knowledge that interest never flags from start to finish. His 
philosophic standpoint is that of what used to be termed 
Natural Realism. His outlook is characteristically Liberal 
in regard alike to religion and ethics, to politics and social 
concerns. It is, indeed, fundamentally individualist, for Lord 
Samuel insists that Society is an organisation, not an organ- 
ism. One outstanding limitation must be noted. The book 
treats of belief, without setting forth the object of belief. 
Hence the ground of religious belief is not explored, nor is its 


essential content displayed. Yet belief is a response to sup- | 


posed reality and therefore requires a substantial basis that 
can be scrutinised by reason. Only as it conveys a body of 
doctrine can religion either come into collision with or be 
made conformable to science. If religions are to come together 
it can only be upon the common acceptance of truth, and not 
merely upon common sentiments and aspirations, however 
these may be informed by growing apprehension of the 
process of the world. 

In order to retain the attention of the ordinary reader Lord 
Samuel relegates the fundamental problems of philosophy to 
appendices in which he discusses in succession Reality, 
Values, Mind and Matter, Causality and Indeterminism, 
Free Will. These are dealt with, not merely separately, but 
in isolation from one another. This isolation is, in the 
judgment of the present reviewer, accounted for by Lord 
Samuel’s conclusion in regard to values. “‘ The doctrine of 
values,” he says, “is the mythology of philosophers.” “ In 
the doctrine of values we see poetry seeking again to usurp 
the seat of philosophy. It is the human imagination at play, 
lending actuality to fictions” (p. 262). This conclusion is 
supported by bringing forward the disvalues of Evil, Ugli- 
ness and Falsehood as existing side by side with Goodness, 
Beauty and Truth. Furthermore human opinions vary in 
regard to the appreciation of values. ‘The realities are 
material things, living beings are particular minds. So with 
values, such as Goodness, Beauty and Truth” (p. 261). 
These values do not exist in their own right. They are 
generalisations drawn from the particular judgments and 
preferences of individual minds. 


| 
| 
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These objections raise serious demurs precisely on the basis 
of “ Conscious Evolution.” Why, it must be asked, should 
poetry be disparaged and set in opposition to philosophy ? 
Surely the method of conscious evolution is to present ideal 
visions to mankind for the appropriation of belief, the 
inspiration of action, and the material of philosophy. Does 
not “Conscious Evolution” make use of education, thus 
tending surely, if slowly, to the banishment of Evil, Ugliness 
and Falsehood and to the enthronement of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness by agreement in their place? Does not the 
eventual unity of mankind, for which future peace is waiting, 
depend upon this process of supersession and agreement ? 
The progress of science, art, and law counts upon this assump- 
tion, which, in their several spheres, they seek to bring about. 

The method of evolution, so far as it has become conscious, 
has been to avail itself, above all and at the first, of prophets 
and poets. In them revelation has led to inspiration, and 
inspiration has conferred upon them the leadership of men 
towards the better being, which reformers have promoted 
and which philosophy has eventually approved. It has been 
and is the faith of the higher religions that the values which 
they come to appreciate and pursue, inhere in and spring from 
the Eternal Mind, which governs the process of evolution, 
and so whispers its secrets to the minds of men, that in them 
evolution may become conscious. Experience assembles the 
materials and collects the workmen, but the values present 
the artist’s plan. 

If there is one lesson to be learnt both from evolution as an 
objective fact and from conscious evolution as a subjective 
endeavour it is that of the Wholeness of Reality as an 
intelligible system. Belief, if it is to secure agreement and to 
lead to successful action, must attain to wholeness of con- 
sistent apprehension, sustained by reason, and confirmed by 
experience of the process of the Universe. It is submitted 
that only by recognition of the primacy and authority of 

values can this wholeness be attained and can evolution 
“become conscious. Towards this end a drawing together of 
God, Nature and Man must be effected by thought, in which 
while distinctions are recognised they are subordinated by an 
organising principle of unity. For example, mind and matter 
should be distinguished, as Lord Samuel contends, but not 
treated as in stark otherness from one another. So also of 
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causality. It is not sufficient to define this simply as meaning 
that the state of the Universe to-day is the inexorable con- 
sequence of its state yesterday and the determining condition 
of its state to-morrow. The very fact of evolution constrains 
us to inquire whether causality is purposive ; if so, to what 
ends it is directed and by what methods does it seek to 
attain its consummation through conscious co-operation. 

It is at this point that the Supreme Values emerge and 
present themselves as indispensable to the guidance of Man 
because in them lies the explanation of the process of the 


Universe and its passage to conscious recognition and pur- 


posive direction. It is, of course, true that values are personal 


or they would not be valued. It is true also that their appre- . 


hension and pursuit varies in different ages and in different 
men, or there would be no evolution. Yet it is also true that 
conscious evolution means a movement towards community 
of valuation, and it is contended that this very fact implies 
that values are organic to the universe. These values do 
actually disclose themselves in the threefold form of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, as distinct objects of pursuit yet as 
susceptible of unification in and through the spiritual evolu- 
tion of mankind. These values are gradually revealed to the 
apprehension of men through its prophets and poets and are 
passed on to the philosophers, artists and saints for the 
education of mankind. It is by means of this process of 
revelation, appreciation and practice that human society is 
becoming in actuality an organism. Its organisation has been 
created, upheld, and developed because its organic potential- 
ity has been implicit from the start. Above all, it is by means 
of these assumptions and this process that such catholicity 
of religions can be brought about as will lead to their fellow- 
ship and fruitful co-operation. 

The same conclusions will be reached when we pass from 
the consideration of Lord Samuel’s book to that of theistic 
faith and the arguments by which it has been supported. In 
particular, the same need of wholeness will be discovered and 
the means of its attainment, it will be contended, can be 
found in the values. 

At the dawn of human consciousness the existence of God, 
or of gods, was assumed. Hence the first argument that has 
usually been urged in support of Theism is that of the Con- 
sentio Gentium. The persistence, development, and cementing 
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influence of this primitive belief cannot altogether be ex- 
plained as due to the influence of accidental events, however 
often repeated and however evocative of fear or faith. An 
element of valuation has been involved. Especially wherever 
faith became strong enough to banish fear or to drive it to 
the background, this beneficial result has been due to the 
dawn of the values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness and to the 
expulsion of the disvalues, which had awakened fear. 

When a higher stage of awareness and reflection was 
reached men began to discover and to explore the content 
of their religious beliefs. This was pre-eminently the case with 
the Hebrew prophets, and to some extent with the Greek 
philosophers. The former built up the lofty Theism of the Old 
Testament, the latter began to investigate “ the nature of the 
gods ” and their relation to the cosmic order. In both cases 
the germs and suggestions of the future theistic arguments 
can be discovered. 

The process of formulating the nature and setting forth 
the grounds of theistic belief was greatly stimulated, if not 
altogether brought about, by the first activities of Christian 
missionaries and the attendant apologists of the Christian 
Faith. In their successive conflicts with Polytheism, Manich- 
zan Dualism, and neo-Platonism, the apologists and doctors 
of the Church were concerned above all to establish the 
Unity and Personality of God, His Creatorship, His Spiritual 
and Ethical perfection, His concern for the Universe and 
mankind. Hence the theistic arguments began to take shape. 

Subsequently, throughout the Scholastic period the linger- 
ing influence of neo-Platonic impersonalism, its revival by 
the Arab philosophers, and the materialist legacy of Lucretius 
led to the formulation of the classical arguments, ontological, 
cosmological, and design, which may be said to have received 
their final formulation from the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
including the statement, criticism, and rejection of the 
ontological argument. 

_ These arguments were developed independently of one 

another, and lay apart for cumulative reasoning directed 
rather to establishing the existence of God in active relation- 
ship primarily to the Universe than to His characterisation. 
These arguments, therefore, were mainly objective and the 
values involved were left to religious faith, rather than to 


philosophical appreciation. 
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The critical philosophy of Kant attempted to bring about 
the rejection of these arguments, and the substitution for 
them of the moral argument deduced from the implications 
of the categorical imperative of duty. Thus the subjectivity 
of the practical reason was substituted for the objective argu- 
ments, ejected from the pure reason. 

When these arguments are carefully examined it becomes 
manifest that the values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are 
essentially involved in them and that both their apartness 
from one another and their imperfection are due to the fact _ 
that these values had imperfect effect given to them. The 
ontological argument in its attempt to bring together perfec- _ 
tion and existence obviously turns upon valuation. The — 
cosmological argument aims not merely at reaching the First 
Cause of the Universe, but at finding the sufficient reason 
for existence as a whole. The sufficiency of the First 
Cause, therefore, depends on valuation. The design argument 
fastens upon particular instances which are held to exhibit pur- 
posive activity. It is contended that wisdom and beneficence 
bring into existence Truth, Beauty and Goodness through- 
out creation. The moral argument of Kant is defective and 
unconvincing both because it is developed as standing apart 
from the cognisable nature of the Cosmos as a whole and, 
still more, because it neglects to set forth the positive values, 
which the categorical imperative seeks to promote. 

Only the philosophic, as well as the poetic, recognition of 
the values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness can bring all these 
arguments to their goal, and effectively unify them. In the 
first place, the emergence of these values displays the con- 
course of Mind and Matter, Spirit and Nature, Individuals, 
Societies and their environments. In the second place, their 
“‘ Givenness ” unifies God, Nature, and Man—God as the 
home and source, Nature as the occasion and suggestion, 
Man as the percipient of values. And, thirdly, the values of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness when thus recognised for the 
purpose of world explanation, give confidence, variety, 
progressiveness, as well as fellowship, to human action, 
because it rests upon and proceeds from belief in the reality, 
directiveness and satisfaction of these Supreme Values as 
giving an adequate explanation of evolution and guidance to 
the conscious evolution by which our world may be brought 
to its consummating end. 
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In what sense then, if at all, are values mythological ? 
In precisely the same sense as Reason, Mind, Matter, Causality 
and the rest are mythological. All these are real in their 
wholeness as well as in their manifold particulars. Yet it may 
well be urged that the values have a higher degree of reality 
than all the rest. They manifest reason, awaken mind, have 
their occasions and instruments in matter and are the end 
of universal causality in evolution. Their source is neither in 
the material Universe nor in the mind of man, but in the 
Master Mind, the transcendent and immanent Providence, 
the wisdom that orders evolution to a satisfying end—in 
God. This is the Belief of Religion and the spring of its action 
in the service of mankind. 

J. Scotr Lipcetr. 


GERMANY AND CZECHOSEOV Ant 
“ a Bees is,” wrote Lord Noel-Buxton in last month’s 


issue of the ConrEMPoRARY Review, “ a solid basis 

of reason which gives strength to German demands ; 
this is particularly true with regard to the former German 
colonies and also to the sufferings of the Sudeten Deutsch 
minority in Czechoslovakia.” The Sudeten Germans, it must 
be remembered, have never been German citizens, and the 
interest of Germany is justified only by the accident of 
language. It would seem unwarrantable, therefore, to regard 
the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia as a subject of dis- 
cussion between ourselves and Germany, except on the basis 
of two assumptions. The first is that the treatment of the 
Sudeten Germans by the Czechoslovak Government is con- 
trary to the treaty obligations accepted at St. Germain by 
the Allied Powers and the Czechoslovak Government. The 
second is that this treatment is so provocative as to constitute 
a casus belli between Germany and Czechoslovakia. As an 
influential world Power our responsibility is not only to 
remove the causes of war wheresoever they may occur but, 
above all, to observe our treaty obligations. Interest in the 
German minority is no less an obligation than our guarantee 
of the independence and integrity of the Czechoslovak fron- 
tiers. We must, however, examine the assumptions which 
would justify our intervention and afterwards decide whether 
our responsibility is best fulfilled by influencing the Czecho- 
slovak Government to meet the German demand. 

As members of the League of Nations and signatories of 
the St. Germain Treaty, we have the right to investigate the 
grievances of the Sudeten Germans and sponsor before the 
League Council their petitions to the League of Nations. 
Those grievances alone are justified which relate to the rights 
of the Sudeten Germans as guaranteed by treaty. Examina- 
tion of the clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain shows how 
delicate in fact are the obligations of the Czechoslovak 
Government, how difficult our own duty to see that they are 
fulfilled. ‘The Czechoslovak Government undertakes to 
assure full and complete protection of life and liberty to all 
inhabitants of Czechoslovakia without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race or religion. . . . All Czechoslovak 
citizens shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy the same 
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civil and political rights as, for instance, admission to public 
employments and honours or the exercise of professions and 
industries... .” 

It is undoubted that considerable discrimination exists and 
has existed ever since the war against all minorities. The 
Sudeten Germans, who represent over 22 per cent. of the total 
Czechoslovak population, resent more bitterly than others an 
inferior position in the State and in the administration. This 
grievance was recognised over a year ago by the Czech 
Government and an agreement was signed on February 18th 
which was to redress it. This agreement is important because 
it has given a measuring rod to phrases like “‘ the same civil 
and political rights ” by introducing the principle of propor- 
tionalism. The Germans, it was agreed, should be represented 
in all spheres of State activity according to their proportion 
of the total population. Unfortunately the results of this 
agreement have been disappointing, and bitter attacks were 
made on the Government not only by the Henlein party, but 
by the Activists themselves, in the Budget Debates of last 
November. ‘‘ Unquestionably an improvement is to be found 
here and there,” said Wenzel Jaksch, “ but it falls far short of 
the proportion corresponding to our share in the population. 

. . . The grave consequences of a failure to carry out the 
policy of February 18th can now no longer be avoided by 
words, but only by deeds. . . .” The policy of the Govern- 
ment was defended in a long speech by the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hodza, which may be found in the Central European 
Observer of November 26th, 1937. 


“We do not wish to make a mechanical criterion out of the 
proportion between the nationalities. In a series of instances in 
cultural, economic and social life the share apportioned to the Ger- 
mans exceeds the percentage of their numerical relation to the 
total population. There are, however, other spheres in which the 
minority share does not yet answer fully to their national propor- 
tion. In some cases this is the natural result of the fact that the 
Germans do not desire to reconcile themselves to the unalterable 
reality of Czechoslovakia as a State, and to their direct boycott 
of the State services.” 


It would be wrong to assume that it is always the fault of the 
Sudeten German, though a psychology hostile to collabora- 
tion in the State certainly exists. This is partly due to the 
hope of foreign intervention deliberately encouraged by the 
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Henlein party, partly to the tragic course of their Czech- 
German history which over and over again has proved the 
victory of one to be the defeat of the other. 

This year Czechoslovakia celebrates the twentieth anniver- 
sary of her foundation. In a New Year’s message to a Czech 
newspaper (Venkov) which asked for congratulatory wishes 
from prominent Czech citizens, Henlein wrote that he looked 
back on the year 1918 with “ bitterness and sorrow.” The 
Czechs look back upon it, of course, with rejoicing and pride, 
and are strengthened in their idea of a National State by the 
Sudeten German’s lack of enthusiasm for the State of which 
he is a citizen. The Czechs consider the Germans as a minority 
element in a National State. To be thus considered is the bit- 
terest grievance of the Sudeten Germans. We must recognise, 
therefore, that though there are grievances under the Treaty 
of St. Germain, the main grievance is that treaty itself. The 
cause of Herr Henlein’s electoral success was less the petty 
discrimination of Czech officials than the rise to power of the 
Third Reich. German minorities in all parts of Europe have 
suddenly become aware that a minority position in an alien 
State is incompatible with membership of the German race. 
Nowhere is this new development seen more clearly than in 
Czechoslovakia. On the one hand are the three democratic 
German Activist parties who co-operate loyally inside the 
Czechoslovak Government for the redress of their grievances : 
on the other is the much stronger crypto-nazi party of Herr 
Henlein who demands that grievances shall be redressed by 
revolution. The Sudeten German Party will only be satisfied 
when the Czechoslovak State has been radically altered. 

To support the revolutionaries of a foreign country is a 
dangerous precedent whose logical conclusion we see in Spain. 
And yet to support the joint efforts of German and Czech 
moderates, though this is to fulfil our treaty obligations, will 
not satisfy the German “ claim.” Moderates of all kinds 
are distasteful to the present German Government, and 
none so distasteful as those who speak German and reject 
National Socialism. Herr Henlein is a great admirer of Herr 
Hitler and probably has grounds for saying that there is no 
solution acceptable to Germany which does not satisfy his 
demands. We should then at least examine these demands, 
the most important of which is for autonomy. Though Herr 
Henlein has never defined what he means by autonomy, a 
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first step towards it is envisaged by the six Bills which were 
presented to Parliament in April 1937, and which will be dis- 
cussed in the coming session.* Certain of these Bills may be 
accepted, for their principle is already acknowledged in the 
Czechoslovak Constitution (e.g. the Bill against the illegal 
exercise of public authority). The main Bills, however, which 
concern the “ defence of the national group ” (Volksschutz) 
mean nothing more nor less than the total change of the 
Czechoslovak Constitution. In so far as this project is demo- 
cratic, it represents the principle of democratic totalitarian- 
ism: it gives to the relatively strongest political tendency 
power to dominate the political, social, cultural and even 
economic life of the national group. 

It is almost out of the question that these Bills will be 
passed. Should they be, however, the process of nazification 
of the Sudeten Germans would soon be as complete as it is in 
the Third Reich. The last spark of legal German democracy 
would be extinguished and Czechoslovakia would lose control 
of her frontiers to just that portion of the German minority 
whose loyalty is most in question, and whose acceptance of 
the basic principles of her constitution is least assured. A 
serious danger would, therefore, have been created for the 
State. In effect, autonomy means nothing more nor less than 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten German 
districts would be no more an autonomous whole than Danzig 
is to-day. Their progress towards incorporation in the Third 
Reich would be fraught with far greater danger of war than is 
the progress toward reconciliation which is being followed 
to-day by the Czechoslovak Government. To-day no one is 
fighting for their lives. Then, not only the Czechs, but a large 
proportion of the Germans themselves, would be fighting for 
their last chance of a free existence. 

This danger to German democracy, to the independence 
of Czechoslovakia and the peace of Europe is insufficiently 
realised in this country. “To refuse autonomy,” wrote Lord 
Noel-Buxton, “ might be to risk not only the loss of her 
German-speaking territories, but of the independence of the 
whole country.” In fact, the exact opposite is the case. To 


* Details of these Bills may be obtained from two publications of the Karl H. 
Frank Verlag Karlsbad, Leipzig, 1937 (“‘ Die Gesetzesantrage der Sudetendeutschen 
Partei”” and “ Warum Volksschutzgesetze?”’ by Dr. Ernst Swoboda), and from an 
article in the Central European Observer of Leipzig, June 25th, giving the criticisms of 
these Bills which are likely to result in their rejection by the Czechoslovak Parliament. 
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grant autonomy in the present circumstances is virtual 
suicide. Before, therefore, we support the claims of a foreign 
revolutionary, let us be clear that by supporting autonomy 
we are not only signing the death warrant of Czechoslovakia, 
but even exaggerating the danger of war, for the present 
Czechoslovak Government would fight rather than accept 
this disposition of its internal affairs. There is an alternative 
Government which might do so, but before considering this 
possibility let us examine the second assumption and consider 
the international aspect of the problem. 

The second assumption was that the plight of the Sudeten 
Germans constitutes an actual war danger for Europe. This 
assumption is less than half true. It is true that the psycho- 
logical tension between German and Czech, arising partly 
from Czech misgovernment, partly from nationalist propa- 
ganda, is so great that the possibility of an incident can never 
be excluded. It is more doubtful, however, that this incident 
would provoke the armed intervention of Germany. It did not 
do so last autumn after the Teplitz affair, even though the 
description given by the German press was sufficient to arouse 
a most violent spirit of revenge in Germany. The truth is 
that, since the Sudeten Germans have never belonged to 
Germany, and are slightly despised by the average German, it 
is only the Nazi enthusiast who acclaims the prodigal son. 

There is, or at any rate was, however, an undoubted 
danger of war, and the Sudeten Germans, if not the cause, 
may at least be the occasion for it. The cause must be sought 
in the foreign policy of Germany. In so far as this is National 
Socialist—that is aims at the reunion of all Germans and 
expansion towards the East—its immediate steps are wholly 
unaccountable. There is, however, a steady drift of German 
foreign policy. The German policy is—as must be the policy 
of every dynamic power—to put herself in a position of 
superiority over any possible combination against her. The 
first essential is, as Hitler wrote in 1923, to prevent a situa- 
tion arising in which Germany must fight on two frontiers at 
once. For the first few years of the present régime, the 
German aim was to neutralise the West in the event of a pos- 
sibie clash on her Eastern frontier. This was the meaning of 
her overtures to England and the Naval Agreement, the 
plans for a Western Air Pact, for a Western Locarno. It was 
the reason for her refusal to sign an Eastern Locarno. This 
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was the period of Czechoslovakia’s greatest danger. If 
German diplomacy had been successful, Czechoslovakia would 
have been isolated and a lightning attack would have had the 
effect of enormously increasing German strength in relation 
to any possible combination against her. Moreover, Czecho- 
slovakia was relatively disarmed at that time, and her 
resistance would have been only a matter of days. 

However, this was before the days of Henlein and before 
the Sudeten German “ sufferings ” were considered to give 
a basis of reason to German claims. At that time it was Poland 
who was in the direct line of fire. As early as 1934 the policy 
began to change. The first fruits of this change were the 
Polish-German Treaty and the weakening of the Polish- 
French alliance. The French reacted by signing the Soviet 
Pact in 1935. It was the French insistence on the inter- 
dependence of Eastern and Western Europe which caused the 
Germans to change their policy. The Soviet Pacts confirmed 
this change and directed the whole force of German propa- 
ganda against the weakest link in the Franco-Soviet chain. 
This is Czechoslovakia. 

To-day, the Riickendeckung policy of Germany has moved 
from West to East. This is the meaning of the Berlin-Rome 
axis, of the Polish Treaty, of the overtures to Beck, Stoyadino- 
vitch and Goga. To-day the most immediate causes of world 
war lie in the West, in the Mediterranean, in the Far East, 
therefore the German need is to guarantee on her Eastern 
frontier, between herself and the Soviet Union, a vast barrier 
of neutral territory. This is the meaning of Germany’s 
insistent pressure on Czechoslovakia. Paradoxically, though 
the strain put upon them is greater than ever before, the 
danger of war has actually diminished for the Czechs. Their 
own rearmament and the reaffirmed French commitment 
protect them to-day against a lightning attack. It is possible 
that Germany, counting on our effort to restrain the French, 
might risk a lightning attack, but the probability of a local 
war in the heart of Europe developing into a general conflict 
is so great that it is improbable that Germany would take the 
smaller risk without being prepared for the greater event. 

Attack on Czechoslovakia is therefore only an ultimate 
measure which Germany will take when general war is inevi- 
table. Till that time she will use ‘‘ peaceful”? means to force 
the Czechoslovak Government to accept her policy of 
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Riickendechung. It is in this respect that the Sudeten Germans 
are important, and their importance is enhanced by their 
appearing to us to give a “solid basis of reason” to the German 
demand. If the Sudeten German party can once get a com- 
manding influence in the State, either through autonomy or 
through their participation in a Coalition Government, Herr 
Henlein can be relied upon to secure the required change in 
Czechoslovak foreign policy. This eventuality is, as we sug- 
gested earlier, not out of the question. Every now and again 
voices are raised in the Czech press which plead for an under- 
standing with Germany and with Henlein. These voices are 
all the more significant because they come from responsible 
leaders of the biggest Czech party—the Agrarians. On Janu- 
ary Ist, Venkov, the agrarian paper, published an article by 
Beran, the chairman of the party, in which he advocated 
agreement both with Henlein and with Germany. Immedi- 
ately below was the statement by Herr Henlein in which he 
contrasted the Czech and the German attitude to the founda- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic. The two statements 
aroused a storm in the Czech political world. The calmest 
criticism was in the Lidove Noviny, an independent paper 
strongly influenced by President Benes and the views of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Office. 

** Beran,” it wrote, ‘ confines himself to the enunciation 
of a pious wish which is the fervent desire of us all. He does 
not say, however, on what terms we should collaborate with 
Henlein, on what conditions we may reach agreement with 
Germany.” It is obvious from what has gone before that 
the primary condition is Czechoslovakia’s surrender of her 
foreign alliances : the secondary is the granting of such rights 
to Henlein as will ensure his decisive influence over Czech 
foreign policy. In return for these two concessions, Germany 
would probably guarantee the present frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia and disinterest herself in the fate of the German 
minority. She has a positive economic interest not to incor- 
porate in Germany the Distressed Areas of the Sudetenland. 
Once they are strong enough to influence foreign policy the 
Sudeten Germans could look after themselves. 

Negotiations were started a short time ago between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. They chiefly concerned the position of 
political emigrés in the two countries, a press truce and the 
formation of National Socialist organisations by Reich 
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Germans living in Czechoslovakia. If the Czechoslovak 
Government wished to enlarge the scope of the negotiations, 
they could, as we have seen, obtain satisfactory terms. The 
loss of independence in foreign policy would be compensated 
by immediate relief from the perpetual nightmare of foreign 
invasion. Germany would renounce the Sudetenland and 
order the covetous eyes of Poland and Hungary to turn aside. 
The immense strain of rearmament would immediately be 
relieved, and the country could once more devote itself to a 
productive economy. 

Why, therefore, do the Czechs not agree to these terms? 
In our age of cynicism and cowardice, the answer is absurd. 
They do not agree because for three hundred years they were 
ruled by the German Hapsburgs and have no desire for a new 
vassalage. Rather than this they are ready to risk being 
utterly destroyed in return for the hope that by their indepen- 
dence in Central Europe, by their alliance with the Western 
Powers, war may be averted and their freedom preserved. So 
long as Germany must reckon with war on two frontiers, she 
must reckon with defeat. Only when defeat is certain will the 
dynamic powers relinquish war as an instrument of policy. 
It is to make this defeat more certain that Czechoslovakia 
runs the terrible risk of total annihilation. 

If we understand this, it is neither honest nor wise to meet 
German “ claims” about the Sudeten Germans and thereby 
lose the last ally we have in Central Europe. Not only are 
we betraying a courageous people and assisting a foreign 
revolutionary, but we are also freeing for action on the West 
the whole military machine of Germany. We are losing the 
vital weeks we need for the training of the few hundred 
thousand recruits whom we lack. It would be impossible to 
demand of a Power that they take so great a risk for our sakes, 
yet they are offering it and we are refusing. The offer may 
not remain open much longer. 

If we wish to avoid war, not only must we remove the 
occasion by supporting the present efforts of moderate German 
and Czech to come to an understanding, not only must we 
remove the causes of war by ourselves first paying the price 
of peace, but we must also prevent conditions arising in which 
war might seem profitable to the aggressor. The right policy 
is surely to be as brave as the Czechs in organising a certain 
defeat for the perpetrators of an unjust war. 

S. Grant Durr. 
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HE Assembly of the League of Nations in 1937 was 
again concerned with refugees. What has been hitherto 
regarded as a purely humanitarian activity of the 
League became a matter of political controversy, as obstinate 
as the problem of Manchukuo or Spain. The main issue was 
the future of the work for refugees who have been under the 
limited protection of the two international organs of the 
League: namely the 600,000 Russian and Armenian exiles 
from the Soviet Union and Turkey, who are still within the 
scope of the Nansen International Office: and the 100,000 
exiles, Jewish and non-Jewish, from Germany, for whom a 
High Commissioner, originally detached from the League, 
but since 1936 integrated in the Secretariat, is responsible. 
The 30,000 Assyrians, still precariously existing in Iraq until 
an acceptable scheme of settlement is devised, and un- 
numbered exiles from Italy, Spain and other states have so far 
been outside the scope of the established League organisation. 
In accordance with resolutions of earlier Assemblies the 
Nansen Office is to be completely liquidated by the end of 
1938 ; and the office of the High Commissioner for the refu- 
gees from Germany is to come to an end at the same time. 
When the decision was taken about the Nansen Office some 
eight years ago, the Assembly entertained a hopeful prospect 
that the bulk of the Russians and Armenians would soon be 
absorbed in the economic life of the countries of the Old and 
the New Worlds in which they were distributed. A progressive 
reduction of the work of assistance and settlement seemed 
practicable ; and the juridical status of the refugees, as well as 
their rights to employment and social aid, were to be defined 
by an International Convention. A few years later the econo- 
nomic blizzard burst upon Europe, and tore up the slender 
roots of the alien settlement. Tens of thousands who had been 
employed were discharged; thousands who had resided 
undisturbed for years in a country of refuge were thrown into 
prison because it appeared that they lacked some permis de 
séjour. And while in 1933 an International Convention 
defining their status was formulated and signed at Geneva 
by representatives of governments, none of the States were 
willing to ratify it and so oblige themselves to give a minimum 
of human rights to the stranger within the gates, at a time 
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when they were hard put to provide a means of existence for 
masses of their nationals. So the hopes of an early end of the 
problem dwindled ; and the Nansen Office was in fact unable 
to reduce its activity. 

A new complication in the position was introduced in 1934, 
when the U.S.S.R. was admitted into the League of Nations. 
The State which has created refugees is seldom sympathetic 
to its creation ; and the Soviet Union was no exception. The 
Soviet delegates in the Council and Assembly suspected the 
Nansen Office of being a political instrument of the White 
Russians ; and whilst they could not attempt forthwith to 
get rid of the Office, they offered an unbending resistance to 
any modification of the League’s resolution which would pro- 
long its existence after 1938. The proposal for reconsideration 
was adjourned from year to year; till at the last Assembly 
Norway, true to the tradition of Nansen, pressed the issue. 
The present head of the Nansen Office, Judge Hansen, also a 
Norwegian, formerly Vice-President of the Mixed Courts in 
Egypt, has brought to his difficult task the determination and 
the humanity of his great compatriot who founded the Office ; 
and while he has secured a substantial reduction of the num- 
bers needing assistance, he has made it abundantly clear to 
the governments that the problem cannot be disposed of by 
a fixed time. 

Great Britain supported the Norwegian action, influenced, 
_ perhaps, by a deputation to the Foreign Office last summer, 
_ that represented a large number of philanthropic bodies, and 
was headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Cecil of Chelwood. The Norwegians urged the establishment 
of a single League Commission to deal with the whole problem 
of exiles without distinction of nationality. The Sixth Com- 
mission of the Assembly, which by precedent deals with 
refugees as a political question, was impressed by the need of 
reconsideration, and adopted with a single dissentient a 
resolution that could not be charged with excess of definite- 
ness or of liberality, but envisaged continuing action after 
1938. After noting the earlier resolutions about liquidation, it 
recited that the problem nevertheless subsists, and that it was 
desirable to come to a decision without delay as to the future 
of the work of international assistance. ‘‘ Whereas the political 
and legal protection of refugees has not ceased to be an obliga- 
tion under the League, and the League cannot dissociate itself 
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from the co-ordination of the humanitarian efforts pursued on 
their behalf, the Assembly decides to continue without inter- 
ruption for a specified period the work carried on hitherto 
under the auspices of the League.” The resolution asserted 
that the work must be kept free from all political influences, 
and that League funds must be applied solely to the adminis- 
trative expenses, and not to relief and settlement of the 
refugees. Finally, the work should facilitate the adaptation 
of the refugees to their new national environment. 

The rule of unanimity in the Assembly enables one State to 
nullify action about the humanitarian as well as about the 
political work of the League. It was hoped that the Soviet 
opposition in the Commission might be withdrawn in the 
Plenary Session of the Assembly, or at least converted into 
that milder abstention from voting which would not prevent 
action. Lord Cranborne, in introducing the resolution, gave a 
warning of the blow to the credit and authority of the League 
which would follow on wrecking tactics. But in face of Soviet 
intransigence the representatives of four States that are 
deeply exercised about refugee problems both Russian and 
German, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Czecho- 
slovakia, brought forward an amendment to the resolution 
which simply marks time. Stating that the problems as a 
whole necessitate a new examination at an early date, their 
amending and non-committal resolution (for which Soviet 
abstention was secured), requests the Council to draw up 
before the next Assembly a plan for international assistance 
to refugees. The resolution was adopted, though twenty-two 
States, including Great Britain, abstained. The League, it is 
said, has touched nothing which it does not adjourn; but 
the hope is that healing time, or the persuasion of the other 
States, may bring the Soviet Government to a more reason- 
able mood by the Assembly of 1938. 

_ Meantime a survey of the refugee problem in all its aspects 
is to be conducted under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and under the direction of Sir John 
Hope-Simpson. The survey will take account of the situation 
and needs of Russians, Armenians, Assyrians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans (Jewish and other), Spaniards and Italians—and also 
stateless persons—in exile, and will furnish for the con- 
sideration of the governments before the next Assembly a 
fuller knowledge of the dimensions of the problem. It will 
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deal also with potential refugee problems, e.g. from Poland 
and Danzig; and indicate how this new and growing 
category of humanity may be absorbed into the normal 
society. For the refugee should not, like the poor, be always 
with us. 

While the question of the Russian refugees was uppermost 
in the Assembly of 1937, because of the Soviet opposition, it 
was recognised that the question of the refugees from Ger- 
many is equally incapable of liquidation by the end of 1938. 
It is a continuous and growing problem. Though the sustained 
efforts of philanthropic organisations and the expenditure of 
some four million pounds have succeeded in directing the 
greatest part of the Jewish emigration from the Reich to 
certain destinations, and prevented a panic exodus, the 
National Socialist Government each year, almost each month, 
contrives to tighten the screw of oppression against Jews and 
non-Aryans, and so forces the choice between annihilation and 
emigration. The Jewish population in the Reich has declined 
since 1933 from 510,000 to about 360,000. There is an annual 
emigration of nearly 25,000 men, women and children, mostly 
young persons ; and there is an excess of deaths over births 
annually of at least 5,000. The age level of those who remain 
is constantly and rapidly rising, so that to-day the proportion 
of the Jewish population above the age of 45 is over half, while 
in England it is under 30 per cent. On the other hand, the 
birth-rate falls still more steeply. Whereas in 1880 the 
number of Jewish births in Germany was 16,000, last year it 
was no more than 2,000. The diminution of the community 
by natural causes in future years will be still greater : and if 
the emigration continues at the present rate, the Jewish 
population will have fallen by 1941 to less than a quarter- 
million. By far the larger part of the outflow is helped on its 
way to Palestine and countries overseas. Despite the pro- 
tracted troubles and rebellion, in 1936 over 8,000 Jews from 
Germany were settled in the Jewish National Home, and since 
1933 the total of those established is 45,000. In 1937 owing to 
increased Government limitation, the number was not more 
than half that of the previous year: but the relaxing of 
restriction in some countries of the New World has com- 
pensated. The British Dominions have as yet provided a 
home for but a small proportion: their need of population, 
which cannot be met by any outflow of the young from the 
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Mother country, may make them more receptive of immi- 
grants who bring energy and intelligence and will be loyal 
citizens. 

During the last two years the position of the refugees from 
Germany in European States has been considerably improved. 
Following on the original exodus in 1933-4, which found its 
way principally to France, Holland, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries adjacent to Germany, and received generous 
asylum, there was a period of great hardship and repression. 
The countries of refuge, faced with extreme economic crisis, 
found it difficult to absorb the alien workers, and the exiles 
were prohibited even from seeking work, were hounded from 
place to place and country to country, and, in order to be able 
to exist, were driven underground. The efforts of the High 
Commissioner for the German refugees were restricted by 
circumstances. But in 1936, when the Popular Front won its 
electoral victory, France regained her traditional mood of 
generosity to the victims of persecution. The condition of the 
Germans in France, whose numbers are substantially and 
steadily reduced by emigration overseas, has sensibly im- 
proved. The liberalism of Holland has been manifested by 
the maintenance of the open frontier; the liberalism of 
England by sympathetic consideration for the most part of 
individual cases. But, save in France, the opportunities 
of employment are narrowly limited. 

The aim of the League High Commissioner has been prin- 
cipally to give help in the juridical aspects of the problem, to 
secure from the governments the acceptance of a convention 
which will provide for those who have fled from Germany, 
and are either stateless or deprived of German protection, a 
minimum of legal status, a right to reside and a right to travel. 
The foundation of that convention was laid by a Governmental 
Conference at Geneva in July 1936, which adopted an 

Arrangement.” This winter a second conference will con- 
sider a draft of a more comprehensive convention which will 
deal also with the right to employment and to social assist- 
ance. Representatives of the philanthropic and humanitarian 
organisations have put forward amendments to the draft 
project which are radical, but may help to mitigate the exces- 
sive caution of the governments. If the Convention is signed 
and ratified, it will mark a definite forward step to international 
co-operation on behalf of refugees. Modelled as it is on the 
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Convention of 1933 concerning Russian and Armenian exiles, 
it may form the basis of an international statute applicable to 
any group of exiles deprived of the protection of their former 
State. 

The position of the hapless Assyrians is still more desperate 
than that of the Russian, Armenian and German refugees. 
As Lord Hugh Cecil has recently reminded us, the failure to 
find a home anywhere in the world for the thirty thousand 
homeless Christians from Iraq, despite repeated efforts and 
surveys, is a bitter reflection on Christian civilisation, and a 
signal example of the inadequacy or the imperfection both of 
public opinion and of the international machinery. A Central 
League organ would surely be able to secure a little niche 
somewhere for this remnant of an ancient people. The grow- 
ing groups, too, of fugitives from Spain in France and in 
England, the Basque children in their thousands, and the 
older persons in their tens of thousands, constitute a new 
refugee problem. Hitherto they have been left entirely to 
voluntary effort and the action of one or two governments. 
It cannot be doubted that when the desperate civil war comes 
to an end, thousands, perhaps myriads, in Spain will have to 
leave their country or remain away from it; and unless 
international organisation comes to the aid of private philan- 
thropy, as it did for the Greeks and Russians, there will be 
disaster. In a world of totalitarian States ruthlessly de- 
nationalising citizens, there must be extra-state, pro-consular 
offices for the stateless. 

What has emerged from the experience of the last ten years 
is the inescapable responsibility of the League for the human 
victims of vast political upheavals who are thrown on the 
world. It is the function of the League on the one hand to 
assure those victims a minimum of human rights, on the other 
to protect its member States from the grave economic and 
political embarrassment which the influx of masses of desti- 
tute exiles occasions. It has been pointed out that the word 
“ bandits ” originally meant those who were banned from 
their country ; and unless the international society shoulders 
its responsibilities, more and more of the banned again will 
become desperate Esaus. A striking, yet typical, example of 
the complexity of the refugee problem of to-day is furnished 
by an undergraduate at an English university of Greek 
nationality, Armenian name, a Quaker in religion, who wished 
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to join the Officers’ Training Corps in order to prepare himself 
to join the Republican Army in Spain. 

Experience has shown, too, the mistake of dealing with the 
problem piecemeal, improvising machinery when a sudden 
emergency arises. It seems the simplest prudence that, so 
long as the problem endures, there should be a permanent 
League Commission formed of expert persons who would be 
chosen from different countries for their individual qualifica- 
tions, and exercising continuous functions like the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission. The Council of the League 
would control its activities, while a Council formed of repre- 
sentatives of philanthropic bodies, advisory to the League 
Commission, would co-ordinate the manifold private activities 
of assistance. 

If Soviet intransigence is maintained next year, the Powers 
that are concerned to organise international aid for the 
refugees may have to circumvent the opposition by entering 
into an international convention outside the League, that 
would be signed and adopted by all those States which are 
willing to participate in an international solution. The Con- 
vention might on the one hand lay down a statute defining 
the status and rights of the refugees, and on the other provide 
for the establishment of an international bureau to watch 
over the execution of the statute. The Bureau could be 
attached to the League in the same manner as the Inter- 
national Postal Bureau. What is certain is that in this world 
of confusion the international society must, for its own well- 
being as well as for reasons of humanity, provide some basis of 
the right to exist for the victims of its own disorders. 

Norman Bentwicu. 


THE CALENDAR AND ITS REFORM. 
QUESTION which has exercised the mind of man for 


more centuries than we know has come again before 
the League of Nations this autumn. It is of unique 
interest because it combines some of the most profound and 
infinite thoughts of our nature with the necessities of our 
daily life. In measuring time, which man began to do as soon 
as he began to be rational, he was in touch from the first with 
those notions of a continuum and an infinite process which 
still elude him and will elude to the end of time. And yet, 
also from the first, he was aware of a regular beat in this 
infinite process by which he was compelled to order his life. 
He slept regularly, and his sleep coincided with the regular 
alternation of light and darkness, which is the most obvious 
parcelling up of time, imposed on all living things. From the 
first, therefore, we have those two inextricable elements in the 
measurement of time, the subjective sense of duration, by 
which alone time seems to exist, and the objective signals, 
things happening outside us, without our control, and by 
which this conscious duration is ordered and divided up. 
The calendar is the arrangement, gradually arrived at, by 
which these external happenings are fitted into an agreed 
scheme by which more and more men arrange their lives. 
The happenings are external, the arrangement is conscious, 
deliberate and—within those external limitations—capable 
of indefinite alteration and improvement. This fact makes the 
history of the calendar of surpassing interest, as being the 
best example of the collective good sense of mankind in 
grappling with a problem imposed from without and common 
to all the inhabitants of the globe. It should give us courage 
and fresh hope in facing other problems in which the collective 
good sense of mankind is not so apparent. They have come 
to increasing agreement about this most intricate problem, 
an agreement which overrides all differences of religion or 
race or country. In other matters, not so intricate and 
equally common to all, we may reasonably expect a conver- 
gent unanimity. 
Ultimately the calendar which established itself in the world 
was a solar one. If one thinks for a moment it is clear that 
this was bound to be so, because the two chief motions of our 
earthly home in relation to other celestial bodies both relate 
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to the sun. By turning round on its axis the earth exposes 
half its surface to the sun at a time, and the change of this 
half, and its return to the same position every twenty-four 
hours, give us the day and the night. By its motion round 
the sun in about 3654 of these daily revolutions, we have 
the year, with its changing seasons due to the fact that the 
earth’s axis being inclined to the plane of its orbit of revolu- 
tion, different parts of the surface receive at different periods 
of the year different amounts of the direct rays of the sun. 
The sun is in fact the undisputed sovereign of our earthly 
life, for by his light and heat distributed to us according to 
our distance from him and varying according to these two 
movements, we live and move and have our being. Yet our 
earliest ancestors on the planet did not reason in this obvious 
way in framing their first calendar. The calendar is so called 
from the Roman name for the first day of each month and 
the month is itself a lunar period. Month is moon-th, or at 
least comes from the same root, and tells us that when men 
first began to reckon time, they followed the revolutions of 
the moon round the earth and not those of the earth round 
the sun. We know now of course that the influence of the 
moon upon our lives is insignificant compared with that of 
the sun, but to our forefathers it was not so apparent. They 
could study the moon more closely. Her face was more 
gracious and her phases more interesting. Hence, in early 
religions and astrology, the moon plays a larger part than 
the sun, and we shall probably carry down a division of the 
year into months to the end of time. But the month, as we 
now speak of it in a calendar sense, has drifted away entirely 
from its old moorings. The first calendar-makers everywhere 
started with a month, which meant the period from one new 
moon to another, and this new moon has still a calendar- 
value in certain rather eccentric cases, e.g. in fixing Ramadan 
or Easter. But for the main framework of the calendar it was 
discarded first by the Egyptians and then by the Romans. 
The mean value of the moon’s revolution round the earth is 
29 days 12 hours 44 minutes and 2-7 seconds, a period 
practically impossible to fit into the solar year of 365} days. 
Hence, while keeping the name with its ancient and romantic 
associations, the Western world, in this and so much else 
showing the way to the rest of mankind, has been for many 
centuries content with a month which is an easier quotient 
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of a year. It happens to be somewhere near the length of the 
lunar month and it happens also to contain a little more than 
four of the seven-day weeks of which something must be 
said in a moment. But for an accurate and useful calendar 
men have concentrated now for some millenia on fitting the 
days into the years, i.e. the smaller of our two main periods 
into the larger. Three great civilising agencies have done 
most in this work and thereby shown their fitness for leader- 
ship in the world—the Egyptians, the Romans and the 
Catholic Church. 

The Egyptians, quite early, rejected the Babylonian 
attempt to fit the lunar revolutions into the solar year as a 
basis of their calendar. They adopted the solar year as the 
basis, dividing it up in what seemed to them the most con- 
venient way. This was twelve equal months of thirty days, 
leaving them with five extra days each year which were 
allotted as Holy Days to five Great Gods. Thus Osiris, 
Horus, Set, Isis and Nephthys each gained a birthday, 
making up a total of 365 days for the year. It was a capital 
step, anticipating our own calendar and in one respect 
superior to ours, for their months were equal. But in one point 
it was defective, for the exact year is not 365, but 365 days, 
5 hours 48 minutes 46 seconds. Hence about every four years 
a fresh adjustment would be needed, and this is in fact what 
Julius Cesar, having taken over the Egyptian calendar, did, 
on the advice of Sosigenes, an Alexandrian Greek, in the year 
45 B.c. By that time the discrepancy had become so great 
that Julius ordained in 46 B.c. a year of 445 days to work off 
the surplus which had accumulated. It was known as the 

ear of confusion, being properly the Jast year of a confusion 
which had long prevailed. The new year of the Julian system 
was to begin on the first of January, 45 B.c., and the alternate 
months, January, March, May, July, September and Novem- 
ber, were to consist of 31 days, with intervening months of 
30. Only February was to have 29, with an extra day every 
fourth year to make up roughly the discrepancy in hours. 
This roughness had again to be smoothed out by the Gregorian 
revision ; but, before that came, Augustus had further spoilt 
the Julian regularity by giving himself a special month— 
August—which had to have the maximum number of days, 
viz. 31. So a day was filched from September, and some other 
irregularities were introduced. 
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The Julian year was from the first too long, as the Egyptian 
had been too short. Calling it 365} days, made it 11 minutes 
12 seconds more than the true length, and, as Hipparchus 
had worked out the length to within 4 minutes of the truth 
more than a century before, Cesar, or at any rate Sosigenes, 
must have known it quite well. They were content to leave 
the smaller problem for posterity, while they got rid of their 
own gross irregularity first. The smaller error bound Western 
Europe for sixteen and Eastern Europe for nearly twenty 
centuries. In 1582, when Pope Gregory XIII, on the advice 
of a fresh set of astronomers, made the calendar by which we 
still live, the error had mounted up to ten days. This time 
the days were in excess as Julius had reckoned the year too 
long. Ten days were struck out, in England not till 1752, 
when there were riots in various places at the loss of the 
time, and, as the rioters declared, of their wages. This last 
revision has brought days and years into such an accurate 
relationship that discrepancy will only be noticeable in some 
three or four thousand years. As every one knows, we have by 
Gregorian order an extra or Leap Year day once in every four, 
except in the last year of each century when there is only a 
Leap Year once in four centuries. When the last year of the 
century is exactly divisible by 400, it is a Leap Year ; other- 
wise not. 1700, 1800, 1900 were not Leap Years, but 2000 
will be. 

If then the present calendar is so close an approximation 
to the truth, what need is there of further change ? Why are 
there several Calendar Reform Associations which are again 
appearing before the League of Nations this year ? Why does 
Mr. P. W. Wilson write a fascinating and persuasive book, 
telling us all about the past, but leading up with special zest 
to plans for the future? 

Many conservative minds do in fact think like that. Others 
are more struck with the things that might be reformed than 
apparently are the reformers themselves. Think of the 
traditional names of the months and the days of the week! 
Are men to be content for all time to go on calling the months 
and days by names which mean nothing to nine-tenths of 
those who use them, and to the minority are a quaint amalgam 
of Roman and Teutonic imperialism and mythology? The 
names of the days of the week are planetary, being either 
Latin or substituted Teutonic or Norse, dating from somewhere 
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about the beginning of the Christian era. The names of 
the months are all Latin and show the mixture of imperial 
vanity, Roman mythology and simple numeration of which 
an example was given above. Men have often asked them- 
selves whether this was suited to a modern and scientific age 
and proposed alternatives. The leaders of the French Con- 
vention did so, with a ten-day week and months called after 
the leading notes of the season—Nivose, Pluviose, etc. This 
disappeared in the reaction under Napoleon. Half a century 
later, a far more thorough scheme was put forward by 
August Comte on a historical basis, which still has its sup- 
porters, especially in the United States, quite apart from 
the religious Positivists to whom it primarily appeals. It 
divides the year equally into thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days, with four seven-day weeks in each. The months, 
weeks and days are all named after eminent men who have 
contributed to build up the civilisation of mankind. They 
are arranged chronologically and according to the nature of 
their contribution, the most important being taken for the 
months and the lesser for the weeks and days. Thus the day 
on which this article is being written (September 20), is the 
day of Voltaire, in the week of Corneille, in the month of 
Shakespeare who stands for “ The Modern Drama.” For 
common use of course it would be known simply as the 
eleventh day of Shakespeare, but the subsidiary names, with 
their artistic, scientific or political memories, have been found 
of great educational value ever since by a large number of 
persons who would by no means subscribe to the religious or 
philosophical tenets of the calendar-maker. Knowing this, 
Frederic Harrison, some forty years ago, with the aid of a 
band of sympathetic scholars, prepared an_ illustrative 
volume called the New Calendar of Great Men which may still 
be had and is for many reasons preferable to most biographical 
dictionaries. 

Comte’s calendar left over an odd day every year and the 
usual extra odd day in Leap Year. These he proposed to 
make, the former a festival called after, and commemorating, 
“ All the Dead,” the latter—the Leap Year day—a “ Festival 
of Holy Women.” One sees at once the attractiveness and 
the stimulus of the scheme, but unfortunately it has two grave 
practical defects which have barred it from acceptance by 
the calendar reformers who are now pleading the cause in 
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Geneva. It destroys the even half year of six months and it 
prevents the attainment of even quarters of three months 
each. Now these two things, from the business and statistical 
points of view, are of the first importance and no calendar 
reform which omitted them—still less one which made them 
more confused than before—would have a moment’s chance 
of success. 

The present calendar reformers take the most modest and 
conservative position which any reforming body ever took. 
They retain the twelve months, with all their odd traditional 
names. In order to gain the maximum of regularity with the 
minimum of change, the length of the twelve months is 
rearranged so as to give in each quarter, first a month with 
31 days and then two months with 30 each. Thus: 


Jan. 31 days Apr. 31 days July 31 days Oct. 31 days 
Feb. 30 May 30 Aug. 30 Nov. 30 
Mar. 30 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 30 


It is claimed, and quite truly, that this proposed change 
would cause less dislocation in men’s habits or the business 
of the world than either the Julian addition of two months 
or the Gregorian cut of eleven days, and the gain in uniformity 
and order which would result is beyond comparison greater. 
The year would become uniform, always beginning with a 
Sunday. In every year the same day of the month would 
fall on the same day of the week. Although the months 
would differ among themselves to the extent of one day, that 
is the minimum difference compatible with an arrangement 
into twelve months of our sun-given year. And for many 
practical purposes—the paying of wages for instance—the 
months would be equal, for the longer ones would contain 
five Sundays and the shorter only four. The odd day, which is 
left over at the end of the year, would become a public 
holiday—the Year End Day—while those who wished to 
give it a religious tone, would be at full liberty to persuade 
their fellow-citizens to do the same. The Leap Year Day 
might become in its turn an extra holiday at the end or in the 
middle of the year. 

Was ever so small and beneficent a change so long delayed 
or so much debated? It will come of course; and some day, 
if not a fresh naming of months or days, at least some gener- 
ally accepted festival-days for all nations, as Comte had in 
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mind for his calendar. Because it will be observed that, in 
spite of the immediate delay, there is a growing unanimity 
of mankind on the subject. The League is distracted by the 
rival claims of Fascists and Communists and by the present 
impossibility of rallying sufficient force to repress a gross 
scandal, such as is now afflicting the Far East. In these 
matters it does not know how to act. Calendar reform which 
would increase the unity of mankind only suffers from its 
being so obvious and comparatively dull. The reform is 
obvious but the story which leads up to it is the least dull in 
the world for any one interested—as all must be if their 
minds are open—in the gradual conquest by the human 
spirit of the complex difficulties of nature. By this conquest 
we have grown to man’s estate, and no part of the onward 
march is marked by more interesting milestones than the 
history of the calendar. Let one significant fact conclude this 
inadequate review. Of all the features calling for reform none 
has been more canvassed than the question of a fixed Easter, 
not yet mentioned here. This still remains more in the pro- 
vince of his Holiness in Rome than of any other man or body 
of men, and he has pronounced that the Vatican has no objec- 
tion to the reform. Four hundred years ago the last reform 
of the calendar as a whole was carried out for all nations by 
the Pope. Now he is asked only for his approval of the 
distinctly religious part of the new programme. The general 
question, like the assignment of continents or the laws of 
marriage or of education, has passed to other hands. Are 
these new hands to prove feebler and less effective than the 
old hands of a religious body, compact though limited, 
conservative in the main but ready to move on clear reason 
given? In this case clear reason has been given, and the Pope 
for his part has shown that he is willing to move. Is a tem- 
poral League of Nations to show less consciousness of the 
needs of men, and less capacity to meet them, than the 
ancient Spiritual Power? 


F. S. Marvin. 


THE CASE FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 


“ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ullt.” 


NE of the few useful results of the World Crisis of 
C )igts-18 was the subsequent investigation of the many 

direct and indirect causes of war—an investigation 
which tended to show that, at bottom, this most calamitous 
of human ills owes its origin and survival largely to nation- 
alism. For although such other factors as racial antipathies, 
desire for industrial and territorial expansion, rival ideologies 
and so on, play their parts also, these all have their roots in 
what Herbert Spencer called “ the patriotic bias ”—otherwise 
that species of self-sufficiency or mass-egotism termed 
nationalism. It is then towards the abolition of nationalism 
in the uncompromising and aggressive form in which it exists 
to-day and to the substitution of less narrow and more 
enlightened aims and ideals that human effort should be 
directed. 

Many Societies, notably the Rotary International and the 
World Congress of Faiths, are already striving directly or 
indirectly to achieve this. But I venture to suggest that 
there needs yet another, whose operations if carried to success 
might be more potent for good than any, namely, a world- 
wide organisation for the promotion and establishment of a 
single, practical and universally acceptable international 
language. Nor can I see the slightest reason why if but a 
fraction of the energy were devoted to the matter which is 
bestowed at present on the manufacture of international 
enmities and misunderstandings, this should not be accom- 
plished. That the existing confusion of tongues, begotten of 
the conditions under which the various human races have 
evolved, makes inevitably for international misunderstanding 
and enmity can hardly be gainsaid. For if it be true that 
tout comprendre cest tout pardonner the converse no less 
surely holds good, and to misunderstand is inevitably to 
misjudge and condemn. Since, however, there is no getting 
away from our diversity of tongues the only alternative 
course to be adopted is sufficiently obvious, namely, to supple- 
ment these confusing and almost countless national languages 
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and dialects by one simple universal speech which can be 
understood and spoken by all. 

As to the advantages which would result from such a 
universal language little need be added to what has already 
been said. “ All battle is well said to be misunderstanding,” 
wrote Carlyle—an observation more obviously true to-day, 
perhaps, than ever before. And every traveller, at some time 
or other, must have echoed Ovid’s words quoted below the 
title of this article, “ I am a barbarian here, because I am not 
understood by anyone,” or, conversely, felt repelled by what is 
to him the disagreeable jargon of some alien tongue. Nor is 
it necessary to dwell at length on the enormous effect which 
these linguistic differences and antagonisms have exercised, 
and are still exercising, in breeding and perpetuating inter- 
national misunderstanding and ill-will. Would Arab anta- 
gonism for Jew be so intense had they a common speech and 
alphabet ? Or England’s friendship with America be what 
it is had the emigrants of 1620 adopted an alien language? 
Assuredly not. Emerson wrote, “ Language is a city to the 
building of which every human being brought a stone.” 
The fact that it is necessary to translate the Bible into six 
hundred languages gives some idea of the architectural 
nightmare which has resulted. 

Since 1870 several attempts have been made to remedy 
this state of things by the introduction of some form of 
auxiliary language: Esperanto, Volapiik, Idiom Neutral, 
Novial and Interlingua are five early examples. Others for 
which strong claims have been advanced comprise Occi- 
dental and Ido. Yet another one, Anglic, not really an inter- 
national language but merely a scheme of simplified spelling 
for English, had but a short-lived existence. More recently, 
Basic English has come on the scene, with the advantage 
apparently of a good financial backing. If it is regarded as a 
simple approach to ordinary English for the foreigner and a 
means of spreading English influence abroad, there is a good 
deal to be said for it. As an international language, however, 
there would appear to be little hope for it in its present form. 
What is certain is that since the production of these languages, 
devised for the most part by individuals or small scholastic 
bodies, rather than under international auspices, is unlimited, 
the existing babel of tongues may in time become actually 
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confusion worse confounded by the accretion of international 
ones. Since its establishment in 1887 Esperanto has made 
considerable headway in this and other countries. It is 
taught in classes controlled by the L.C.C. ; the Royal Society 
of Arts examines in it and there is an Esperanto lectureship 
at Liverpool University. 

As an alternative to the creation of an international 
tongue, it has been suggested that official recognition might 
be given to one or other of existing national languages, but 
this is a suggestion which obviously bristles with difficulties. 
For one thing, which of these languages is there that hasn’t 
serious defects of one sort or another—that is, in the way of 
either grammar, idiom or pronunciation? The essential 
requirements for an international language are that it shall 
be free from difficult sounds, equally suitable for all nations, 
phonetic, simple, concise, exact and unambiguous, regular in 
construction and serviceable for all purposes. Does any 
national language fulfil these requirements? English cer- 
tainly does not. Yet, from patriotic motives no doubt, 
claims are sometimes advanced for its adoption as a lingua 
franca. True, it is already widely taught abroad and its use 
is increasing, but its adoption—as indeed the international 
adoption of any national tongue to serve as a lingua franca— 
would inevitably create hopeless jealousy. 

English moreover does not begin to possess that sim- 
plicity and consistency which are indispensable here. Its 
anomalies of spelling, syntax and grammar would necessitate 
revolutionary reforms. Owing to the marked absence of 
inflexion, foreigners studying English always experience 
great difficulty in knowing what part of speech a word is. 
Thus, there are hundreds of English words of which either 
the noun and verb, the noun and adjective or the adjective 
and verb have the same spelling and pronunciation. Worse 
still, in scores of others the noun, verb and adjective are spelt 
and pronounced similarly, e.g., “ reverse,” “ second,” “ for- 
ward,” “ stock,” “ dwarf,” “ negative,” “ signal,” “ patent,” 
“sham,” “ manifest,” “calm,” “ average’? and hosts of 
others. The word “round” may actually belong to no 
fewer than five parts of speech. Incidentally, and by way of 
demonstrating how great a stumbling-block English can 
be to foreigners, I am tempted to reproduce an amusing 
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advertisement from a Siamese newspaper which recently 
reached me: 
“The news of English, we tell the latest. Writ in perfectly 
style and most earliest. Do a murder get commit, we tell of it. 
Do a mighty chief die, we publish it, and in borders of sombre. 
Staff has each one been college, and write like the Dickens. We 
circulate every town and extortionate not for advertisements. 
Buy it.” 
In somewhat the same style a Tokio outfitter advertised the 
facilities which he offered in the following terms: ‘“ Ladies 
furnished in the upper storey. Respectable ladies have fits 
upstairs.” And these are but two of thousands of examples 
going to show what heavy weather the average foreigner 
inevitably makes of English, with its inconsistent spelling 
and pronunciation, irregular verbs and inflexions, multiple 
meanings of similarly pronounced words and multiple 
spellings of the same sounds. 

There is another suggestion that has considerable support. 
It is that Latin, though a dead tongue, should be chosen as 
the International Auxiliary Language. Latin is lucid, expres- 
sive and concise: but there is still some controversy as to 
how it should be pronounced. It has the further merit 
moreover of being known already, more or less (though 
probably more often “ less’ than “‘ more’), by most educated 
people in European countries, and it is possible that an 
abbreviated “ working” vocabulary might be obtained from 
it, similar to those of Esperanto and Ido, which would 
obviate the necessity of mastering the entire language. But 
a very large vocabulary of new words and phrases would 
obviously have to be formed to meet the needs of modern 
speech, and various other objections have been pointed out, 
which need not however be entered on here, since there seems 
little likelihood of Latin ever obtaining general support to 
warrant serious consideration of its claims. 

As regards its modern rivals, so strong are the claims made 
for the extreme simplicity of both Esperanto and Ido, that 
their authors assert that the time usually spent by public- 
schoolboys in acquiring the most rudimentary knowledge of 
Latin would suffice to enable them to speak one or other of 
these artificial languages fluently. In this connection the 
following comparison of Latin, Esperanto and Ido with 
English may prove of interest : 
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From a Critique of a Concert.* 


English 
The Bach Festival 

The second concert of the Bach 
Festival at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Saturday, was 
devoted mainly to instrumental 
music, though there were two 
songs frorn church cantatas sung 
by Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. 
Gervase Elwes. 

The Suite in B minor for flute 
and strings played by M. Fleury, 
with members of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, made a 
most genial opening, and was 


beautifully played. 


Esperanto 
La Bach Festo 


La duan koncerton de la Bach 
Festo en la Central Hall, West- 
minster, la laston sabaton, oni 
dedicis plejparte al instrumenta 
muziko, krom du arioj el ekleziaj 
kantatoj kiujn kantis  F-ino 
Dorothy Silk kaj S-ro Gervase 
Elwes. 

La Suite en B minora por fluto 
kaj kordoj ludita de S-ro Fleury 
kaj anoj de la Londona Simfonia 
Orkestro faris tre agrablan mal- 
fermon, kaj estis bele ludata. 


Latin 
De Bachicis Festis 


Secunda de commissionibus 
Musicis que nunc Bacnis nomine 
celebrantur, Saturni die habita 
est Westminsterii in Testudine 
Centrali. Musica autem pler- 
umque fuit instrumentalis, sed 
duo carmina e “ Cantatis Ecclesi- 
asticis ” excerpta cecinerunt voce 
Domina Dorothea Silk et Dominus 
Gervase Elwes. 

“‘ Sequentia ” que in B minore 
est tibie uni fidibusque pluribus 
accommodata, a Dno. Fleury una 
cum sociis Orchestre Symphoni- 
ace Londoniensis quamvis belle 
edita est—quod festivissimum 
fecit initium. 


Ido 
La Festajo di Bach 


La duesma koncerto dil Bach 
che Central Hall, Westminster, ye 
Saturdio, dedikesis precipue ad 
instrumental muziko, quankam 
esis du kansoni ek kirkal kantati 
quin Damzelo Dorothy Silk e 
Sioro Gervase Elwes kantis. 

La Suite (serio) en B minoro 
por fluto e kord-instrumenti pleita 
da Sioro Fleury, kun membri dil 
London Simfoni-Orkestro, facis 
maxim simpatioza komenco ed 
esis bele exekutita. 


After carrying out experiments to test the ease with which 
Esperanto could be acquired by secondary school teachers, 
Professor J. J. Findlay’s conclusions, briefly stated, were as 


follows : 


* The author is indebted to the British Association for these translations and also 
to Mr. M. C. Butler, of the Esperanto Association, for other data. 
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“A practical knowledge of Esperanto can be acquired in a far 
shorter time than any natural speech, ancient or modern; three 
weeks of intensive study under a good instructor would enable a 
class of teachers to master the essentials and acquire a fluency 
which is seldom gained in French or German after twelve months’ 
study abroad.” 


In 1921 the British Association appointed a Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. H. F. Morley, to enquire into 
the practicability of an international auxiliary language. 
The views of this Committee may be summarised, very 
briefly, as follows : 


1. Latin is too difficult to serve as an international 
auxiliary language. 

2. The adoption of any modern national language would 
confer undue advantages and excite jealousy. 

3. Therefore an invented language is best. Esperanto and 
Ido are suitable but the Committee is not prepared to 
decide between them. 


It continued its consideration of the question and in 1923 
“Tt held—with the Central Committee appointed by the 
International Research Council—that the final verdict must 
come from an international, highly expert and authoritative 
body, which will command general confidence.” 

The creation and adoption of a language suitable for 
international use presupposes then a measure of world-wide 
co-operation such as, probably, only the League of Nations 
could enlist. Unfortunately, as all the world knows, this 
august body has long since fallen from its high estate, and it 
is to be reckoned perhaps not the least of its shortcomings— 
since in this case at any rate no obstacles need have been 
anticipated—that it has never stirred a finger in this matter 
of establishing an international language, although this might 
well be regarded as a most important piece of constructive 
internationalism which it might have been expected to tackle 
at the outset of its career. 

It is inconceivable, however, that the approaching struggle 
between rival ideologies and sovereignties which bids fair to 
stagger humanity can fail ultimately to bring renewed power 
to the League, for such a Supreme Court of Appeal in inter- 
national affairs must in the end prove indispensable. In the 
meantime is it too much to hope that, during its period of 
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temporary eclipse and partial idleness, it will convene that 
“international, highly expert and authoritative body” 
recommended by the Committee of the British Association 
to study this problem of an auxiliary international language 
with a view to definite action being taken in the matter at the 
earliest practicable moment? In this connection another 
passage from the Final Report is worth quoting: “ Philo- 
logical considerations,” it is observed, “ are of course very 
important ; but they are not all-important, and the problem 
must also be investigated from the standpoint of psychology, 
sociology, and what may be termed ‘ practical politics.’ ” 

The difficulty of obtaining universal agreement in bringing 
into harmony the characteristics and peculiarities of existing 
tongues so dissimilar as regards their syntax and alphabetic 
elements as the Nordic, Semitic, Chinese and Indian, is a 
very real one, despite the fact that the majority of these 
tongues were originally derived from a small number of roots. 
The peoples of the Middle East, India and Eastern Asia 
outnumber Europeans by at least two to one, and in both 
political and industrial spheres Asiatic influence is making 
itself felt to an increasing extent. Moreover, though Euro- 
pean languages, from the elements of which all the existing 
invented or artificial languages have been drawn, bear some 
relation to each other, they have but little in common with 
the Asiatic ones. Here therefore is another vital factor of the 
problem to be borne in mind, since intercourse with Asiatics 
numbering some 1,000,000,000, as well as with Europeans, 
must of course be provided for. Yet, in a sense, the difficulty 
presented is not more formidable than that successfully 
overcome, upon a domestic and less pretentious scale it is 
true, by Mustapha Kemal Pasha who, in 1928, decreed that 
Arabic characters, established by immemorial usage in 
Turkey, were to give way to Latin ones. What the enterprise 
and determination of one man has accomplished to better the 
lot of his own people, might well be achieved by the League 
of Nations in the interests of humanity at large. 

Unfortunately when the question of practical action is 
approached it is impossible to say that present-day world 
conditions are as favourable as might be wished. Despite 
well-meant efforts making in many directions for the encour- 
agement of what might be called the international spirit, the 
simultaneous development in their most aggressive forms, as 
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exemplified notably in Germany and Italy, of ultra-nation- 
alistic doctrines has been still more noteworthy, accompanied 
as it has been by the revival in many instances of local 
languages previously falling into disuse such as Welsh, Irish, 
Catalan, Romance and Afrikaans. This recrudescence of 
national assertiveness has doubtless been stimulated by the 
post-war creation of many new states, such as Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Danzig, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia. On the other hand it may certainly be argued that 
the coming into existence of these new nations and the 
general state of tension in the world to-day make the provi- 
sion of a universal means of intercourse not less but the more 
desirable. 

The spheres in which it is needed—science, commerce, 
education, religion, etc.—and.the ways in which it could be 
utilised if acquired side by side, of course, with the national 
language, are legion. Looking at the matter for the moment 
solely from the European point of view, continental road and 
rail development is such nowadays that tourists often visit 
a dozen or more states in a single week. In each of them local 
regulations, worded in the vernacular, must be observed, all 
of which would of course be printed also in the universal 
language if one were available. This need of a standardised 
auxiliary language applies also to ocean and air transport, to 
banks and post offices, to the hundred and one municipal 
notices and those in hotels, theatres and shops as well as in a 
thousand other ways, including daily papers printed in the 
adopted speech, which would no doubt soon come into being 
in all countries. For broadcasting on international questions 
such a language would also be invaluable. 

It may be argued by some that, as against the adoption of 
a universal invented language, the wider cultivation of those 
already existing would achieve the same result in a better 
way. Thus one reads: “In the Scandinavian countries, a 
boy or a girl attending a higher school is bound to learn 
English, French and German and speak these languages with 
a facility that makes it possible for them to be understood ” 
(Journal of International Affairs, March-April 1936). But 
obviously this is going only a very small way towards meeting 
all the requirements of the case. For pupils so trained, 
however assiduous had been their studies, would be as help- 
less as ever when it came to communicating with the natives 
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of China, Japan, Persia, Siam, Malaya, Central and S. 
America, Russia, Arabia, the Middle East, Egypt or Africa. 
It is true that in the case of some of these countries make- 
shift dialects of a more or less grotesque character, such as 
pidgin-English in China and babu-English in India, have 
been evolved to meet local needs and help to make things to 
some extent easier. But it is hardly necessary to say that 
these makeshift dialects are entirely useless for the purpose 
of general intercourse, for which one single universal language, 
capable of being spoken and understood throughout the 
whole world, is obviously the only thing worthy of serious 
consideration. Six hours’ study of this language per week 
would surely be more profitable than two hours weekly 
devoted to each of three languages understood over only a 
limited area. 

Further evidence of the growing desire for freer inter- 
course, and of the readiness to make sacrifices to obtain it, 
appeared in Asia for February 1937: “ It is well known that 
more than 80 per cent. of the Chinese people are illiterate. 
During the past two years, however, a latinized system 
making use of the alphabet and doing away with the old 
Chinese characters has been introduced and it marks a new 
day for the education of the mass.” If then China and 
Turkey—countries which we are so little disposed to regard 
as ploneers—are proving themselves willing, in the interests 
of progress, to make changes relatively as drastic and revolu- 
tionary to them as would be the adoption of Arabic characters 
in the British Isles, will it not be a grievous reflection upon 
the more advanced Western nations if they show themselves 
less ready to put aside national prejudices and co-operate in 
this matter of a universal language which might prove of such 
inestimable value in furthering the cause of understanding, 
goodwill and peace throughout the world? 

W. A. Powe Lt. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF KINGSHIP. 
Gene IV was the last English monarch at whose 


Coronation the “ fine ceremony ” of a challenge to 

mortal combat by the King’s Champion was included. 
Pepys, who in his day witnessed the scene at the Coronation 
of Charles II, gives a description of it in his Diary under the 
date April 23rd, 1661, but whittles the herald’s declamation 
down to the dimensions of two lines, and reduces their content 
to a mere threat. In the following, this deficiency is rectified. 
“ ... But, above all, was these three Lords, Northumberland, 
and Suffolk, and the Duke of Ormond, coming before the 
courses on horseback, and staying so all dinner-time, and at 
last to bring up (Dymock) the King’s Champion, all in armour 
on horseback, with his spear and targett carried before him. 
And a Herald proclaims : 

If any person of what degree soever, high or low, shall deny or 
gainsay our Soveraigne Lord King Charles the Second, King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
Sonne and next heire to our Soveraigne Lord Charles the First, 
the last King deceased, to be right heire to the Imperiall Crowne of 
this Realme of England, or that hee ought not to enjoy the same ; 
here is his champion, who sayeth that he lyeth and is a false 
Traytor, being ready in person to combate with him, and in this 
quarrell will venture his life against him, on what day soever hee 
shall be appointed ; 


and with these words, the Champion flings down his gauntlet, 
and all this he do three times in his going up towards the 
King’s table. At last when he is come, the King drinks to him, 
and then sends him the cup which is of gold, and he drinks it 
off, and then rides back again with the cup in his hand.” 
This picturesque custom seems to lend weight to the belief 
that the first kings or chiefs were merely the physically 
strongest men in the community, which they governed by 
the frequent application of a stone axe to the heads of any 
of their unwilling subjects who dared to show a mutinous 
demeanour, or to murmur the first words of that philosophy 
of social relationship called, to-day, democracy. Content, 
therefore, with the apparent self-evidence of the usurpation 
of authority by means of force, it would need the King’s 
Champion himself to shake such thinkers out of their com- 
placent poise. Let us again, however, refer to Samuel Pepys, 
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who records : “ And strange as it is to think, that these two 
days have held up fair till now that all is done, and the King 
gone out of the Hall ; and then it fell a-raining and thundering 
and lightening as I have not seen it do for some years : which 
people did take great notice of ; God’s blessing of the work of 
these two days”: from this one may conclude that the 
“people ””—the mass of the population—entertaining no 
theories, but accepting, and living out their cultural heritage, 
feel that thunder, or a deluge of rain, or even a minor earth- 
quake (a phenomenon that accompanied the Coronation of 
King Charles I), are items only to be expected on a “ royal” 
occasion, since the Deity is Himself in some measure concerned 
with the welfare of kings, “‘ Defender of the Faith” being no 
mere matter of form as was “ King of France ” in the English 
king’s title. Yet, in this age, when His Majesty fulfils no 
ecclesiastical function, it would appear that the phrase we 
have retained is as redundant as was the phrase we have 
dispensed with; and to understand why the King, as 
“‘ Defender of the Faith,” functions as the keystone of an 
otherwise loosely constituted Empire, and further, with a 
view to detecting the fallacy that kingship is founded upon 
force, it is necessary to examine the beginnings of the institu- 
tion, and this, fortunately, it is possible to do at first hand 
since civilisation is a continuous process. In the words of Sir 
James Frazer, “‘ The time has gone by when dreamers like 
Rousseau could reconstruct the history of society out of their 
own minds, and their dreams could be accepted.” To-day the 
demand is for facts out of which the history of society can be 
reconstructed ; and in compiling the early chapters of that 
history it is necessary to collect data from the social life of 
savages, 

Examining first the governmental institutions of the most 
lowly type of savages known to us, namely, the Australian 
aborigines, we find no “ natural communism ” ; on the con- 
trary, an autocratic government by gerontocracy. The 
strength of this ruling body is by no means physical. Each 
aged man in the group is the headman of a totem clan, and 
his power is in his possession of the necessary magic to make 
the totem animal prolific. On the combined efforts of these 
public magicians depends the entire welfare of the people ; 
the old men, by virtue of their proficiency in magical practice, 
give orders in the tribe, while the young men, in spite of their 
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superior strength of arm, meekly obey. Another, and perhaps 
more striking example of the fact that the kingly office is in 
the power and not in the person, is io be found in the New 
Hebrides, where the chief’s son has no right to the rulership 
by primogeniture, but is generally elected to the place vacated 
by his father on the strength of his possessing high qualifica- 
tions in magic, in the acquirement of which he has served a 
long apprenticeship : and in southern Celebes this depersonal- 
isation of power goes to the extent of the regal authority being 
vested in the regalia, which objects are veritable fetishes and 
the princes but their representatives. This veneration goes 
so far that a rebel has but to secure the regalia to command 
the allegiance of the people. 

In all parts of the world, and at all periods of history, the 
success of rebellion, and for that matter of conquest, depends 
very largely on the reaction of the common people. An implied 
admission of this is instanced when a conqueror permits the 
vanquished nation’s royal family to continue to occupy the 
throne, from which they exercise only a priestly function. In 
2 Kings xvii, 24-8, it is recorded that Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria, removed the conquered Israelites from their land and 
sent men of his own country to occupy the territory: the 
strangers, however, being frequently attacked by lions, came 
to the conclusion that the God of the vanquished was by this 
means signifying His displeasure, whereupon they supplicated 
the King to send to them a Hebrew priest, who “ came and 
dwelt in Beth-el, and taught them how they should fear the 
Lord.” 

To return, however, to modern primitive peoples: in 
Melanesia the authority of the chiefs is based upon their 
ability to commune with the spirits of departed ancestors ; in 
the Marshall Bennett Islands the head of each clan is an 
experienced magician, whose incantation of the appropriate 
spells, together with his performance of certain ceremonies, 
influences the various food crops to grow. All over Africa we 
find the root idea of chieftainship both highly developed and 
very clearly defined, and while there are numerous instances 
of tyrannical African monarchs, close examination of the 
actual relationship which exists between these dusky Neros 
and their multitudinous subjects reveals that they are 
enabled to wield their temporal power solely on account of 
the fame they enjoy as wizards. Chaka, the despotic King of 
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the Zulus, was a renowned rain-maker, who pronounced it 
illegal for a subject to practise the art, the reason being that 
anyone more successful than himself would have been in a 
position to compete for the kingship. No fear of that kind 
disturbed the chief of the Lendu tribe, domiciled to the west 
of Lake Albert ; he generously shared his gift of rain-making 
with persons of lesser rank, thus enabling outlying districts to 
regulate sunshine and shower to suit local requirements. Lo 
Bengula, King of the Matabeles, produced rain for his people 
by magical rites, by sacrifice, and by prayer ; and to enhance 
his reputation he very impressively left his kraal, “‘ The White 
Rocks,” during the desolate dry season, and so timed his 
return that it corresponded with the first deluge of rain. 
Among the Masai the chieftain is a far less spectacular 
person ; indeed he does not even govern the people, having 
himself no administrative function to perform: he rules by 
virtue of magicianship alone and commands, not a terrified 
submission, but rather an awed respect from the people, who 
owe to his sorcery all the bounties they enjoy. The Etatin 
folk on the Cross River, Southern Nigeria, possessed a chief 
who never left his compound lest ill-luck should befall his 
subjects. This old man explained to an English government 
official that by his prayers to, and a close attendance upon, 
the tribal fetishes he brought game to the hunter, fish to the 
nets, and great crops of yams to the gardens. His whole time 
being spent in abstinence and piety, he was obviously any- 
thing but a tyrant. Actually he was prisoner in his own 
quarters where, when the above-mentioned visit was paid 
him, he had sojourned for ten years. Inconvenience and dis- 
comforts are often an integral part of rulership. The holy 
milkman, priest and chief of the Todas, who dwell in the 
Neilgherry Hills in Southern India, must live a most abstemi- 
ous life made strenuous with ritualistic exercise. He is forced 
to lodge in the dairy with the sacred cattle, and even there 
occupy an uncomfortable couch, in a position where little or 
no warmth is conveyed to him from the meagre hearth in the 
winter time. So arduous is the life of the holy milkman that 
nowadays, in many Toda villages, the sacred dairies are 
standing vacant, there being no person sufficiently altruistic 
to engage in the high calling, notwithstanding the supreme 
honour, akin to deification, that is conferred with it. Even 
more harrowing is the life of the king at Shark Point, near 
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Cape Padron in Lower Guinea. This monarch not only lives 
alone in a hut situated in the depths of the forest, but he must 
spend his whole life in a sitting position ; were he to stand, 
the seas would rise with him, and should he lie down the 
winds would fail. 

Since the people hold the king responsible for their well- 
being, for the procession of the seasons, for dearth and plenty 
—in short, regard him as the comptroller-general of all the 
forces of nature, they conclude that adverse circumstances 
are the result of the king’s culpable negligence or wilful 
obstinacy ; hence, in many regions, kingship is fraught with 
grave risks. In some parts of West Africa, when the chief’s 
prayers and burnt offerings have failed to bring an end to 
drought, the enraged subjects bind their sovereign with ropes, 
carry him to the graves of his ancestors and there leave him 
to obtain the aid of the spirits of the departed. The African 
tribe of Banjars are even less merciful to their monarch when 
he fails to produce rain, beating him severely till he exerts 
himself to the uttermost. On a hill at Bommo, near the mouth 
of the Congo River, the rain-making king is in danger of being 
ripped up in times of drought, so that the heavy drops of his 
blood may, by sympathetic magic, induce the necessary rain 
to fall; and on the coral Island of Niue (Savage Island) in 
the South Pacific, the subjects’ privilege of killing the priest- 
king in seasons of dearth has resulted in the total extinction 
of the royal family, and consequently the throne stands 
vacant. So fundamental is the belief in the magical powers of 
the ruler that the Malays often attribute the failure of crops 
to the ill-will of the European government official in charge 
of a district ; and the Dyaks of Sarawak depended upon their 
famous English chief, Rajah Brooke, to make the rice fields 
fertile by magical conjuration. The Mexican kings were 
forced to take an oath on ascending the throne, that they 
would make the sun to shine, the rain to fall, the rivers to 
flow, and the earth to yield abundant crops. Among the 
American Indians much the same is expected of the tribal 
- medicine-man, who, though he has no power of temporal 
government, accepts obeisance from the secular chief. 

The hocus-pocus of wizardry is the prime factor of chief- 
tainship in a primitive community; but as cultural ideas 
become richer and more varied the status of the ruler advances 
from that of shaman to that of priest; and among some of 
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the great nations of antiquity the king was more than merely 
a priest, being himself the god incarnate. Notable among 
these theocracies are the great empires of Egypt, Assyria, 
China, Mexico and Peru; and all through cultural history we 
find that progress is linked up with highly developed ideas of 
the divinity of kings. 

It may be contended, especially by advocates of republican 
government, that among the nations of antiquity we have also 
the notable example of Rome which was the pattern on which 
subsequent constitutions of a democratic nature have been 
based. In reply to these we would emphasise that in the regal 
period the king fulfilled an essentially religious office. The 
Roman Commonwealth was formed of a blended stock: the 
patrician families, descendants of early conquerors, executed 
the duties of civil government but, being strangers, permitted 
the original royal family to continue to occupy the throne. 
The regal office is exemplified in the person of the priest- 
king Numa, and the position was parallel to that of the 
Assyrian conquerors of Israel. It was not until Tarquin the 
Proud showed signs of demanding secular as well as sacred 
authority that the civil rulers considered it time for the very 
limited monarchy to be brought to an end; but even after 
the revolution the consuls were, for a time at least, men of 
royal blood. Lucius Junius Brutus was the son of the expelled 
king’s sister, therefore, under mother-right, he was the 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

Thus far our attention has been focused upon races strange 
to ourselves—as the Africans and the Pacific Islanders, both 
peoples notoriously prone to entertain superstitious beliefs ; 
and upon periods far distant from the present, as the hey-day 
of Assyria, and the Regal Epoch of Rome, when, in spite of 
much enlightenment and many admirable achievements, men 
were still barbarians: nevertheless, among European com- 
munities, and in recent times, we can trace the basic idea that 
national prosperity is dependent upon the occult power 
possessed by the rightful king. The Swedes in days gone by 
attributed their blessings, or the lack of them, to their kings ; 
thus we learn that in the reign of Domalde a famine com- 
menced which could not be brought to an end by sacrifice of 
either cattle or men; and as a result of a mass meeting held 
at Upsala, the king himself was slaughtered and his blood 
smeared upon the altars of the gods. King Olaf, too, was 
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sacrificed in a time of famine, his dwelling being burned with 
him in it. When Waldemar I, King of Denmark, travelled 
abroad, he was besieged by peasants, the men extending 
towards him seed, and the women their infants: if he laid 
his hand on the former a good crop was ensured, and a like 
treatment of the latter promoted full growth and longevity. 
The ancient Irish kings were hallowed because of their ability 
to command nature, and this popular belief was carried out of 
pagan into Christian times by no less a personage than St 
Patrick himself, who declared the expected blessings during 
the reign of a just king to be “ fine weather, calm seas, crops 
abundant, and trees laden with fruit.”” The magical influence 
exerted by a bad king was devastating. When the usurper 
Carbery Kinncat occupied the throne, “ evil was the state of 
Ireland : fruitless her corn, for there used to be only one grain 
on the stalk; fruitless her rivers; milkless her cattle; 
plentyless her fruit, for there used to be but one acorn on a 
stalk.” The days of Carbery, however, are remote compared 
with those of Dr. Johnson, who, travelling in Scotland, learned 
that the return of the Laird to Dunvegan, Skye, after a pro- 
longed absence, produced an abundance of herrings. 

Our English kings inherited from. Edward the Confessor 
a divine grace by virtue of which they were enabled, through 
the simple laying on of hands, to cure scrofula. This disease, 
for that reason, was called King’s Evil. Queen Elizabeth often 
exercised the gift, and apparently with phenomenal success. 
“‘ A right fruitefull and approoved treatise, for the artificiall 
cure of that malady called in Latin Struma, and in English, 
the Evill, cured by Kings and Queens of England [was] 
written by William Clowes, one of her Majesties Chyrurgions, 
in the year of our Lord 1602,” and printed in black letter by 
Edward Allde. In this work we learn of “ a certayne stranger, 
borne (as he said) in the land of Gulicke nere unto Cleaueland. 
This stranger had been in cure a long time . . . with divers 
skilfull chirurgions,” but without result. However, “ he was 
then presented unto our most Sacred and Renowmed Prince 
- the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, for the cure of the said 
Evill: which through the Gift and Power of Almightie God, 
by her Graces onely means laying of her blessed and happy 
hands upon him.” This being duly performed William Clowes 
thought no more of the matter until some six months later 
when, meeting the stranger by chance, he failed to recognise 
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him, so thoroughly restored to health was he. Queen Anne 
was evidently not in possession of such blessed and happy 
hands, for her touching of Dr. Johnson in his infancy had no 
beneficial effect. Charles II, after the Restoration, most 
conscientiously touched for the Evil as is recorded by both 
Evelyn and Pepys. William III refused to perform this holy 
office, and when on one occasion he was persuaded to do. so 
for an ailing person, he snapped, “ God give you better health 
and more sense! ” 

It is reasonable for us to suppose that this simple prayer 
was granted, for the faith of the subject is of more consequence 
than is the ability of the monarch ; but the fact remains that 


faith cannot be won by force, therefore the origin of kingship — 


can be in no way connected with the use of force. The instances 
we have adduced of magicianship being the primal qualifica- 
tion of a ruler support this view, and admittedly leave the 
implication that to-day kingship is only at best a residue left 
over from the dark infancy of the race—when fear stalked 
behind every man and superstition guided his steps; but in 
spite of all the apparently sound argumentation put forward 
by republican-minded sociologists, who juggle with the twin 
monsters, demand and supply, and assure us that their 
results are based on facts and figures, it must be borne well 
in mind that seemingly perfect systems of economics prove 
in the course of cultural evolution to be mere mumbo-jumbo. 
Time was in England when “ to buy in gross and sell in gross ” 
was a heinous crime known as “ forestalling,” yet this activity, 
as represented by the formation of industrial and commercial 
combines, is a part of the avowed politico-economic policy of 
modern governments. 

Civilisation may lend colour and polish but the primitive is 
eternal, for even in this age of atheism and applied science, 
the “ man in the street ” mounted upon his motor-bicycle, 
speeding homeward to his wireless set, is far more interested 
in “ listening-in” to the King’s speech than to some very 
up-to-date lecture delivered for his own good—and inci- 
dentally that of a political party. The ultra-progressive may 
deem this tendency regrettable, but in the last analysis the 
instinct of the herd, and not the theory of an individual 
member of it, will move the mass, and that mass feels the 
divine right vested in the “ Defender of the Faith.” 

Juuian FRanKtyn. 


THE TOWER GARDEN. 


HAT good news it is for the young of every age that 

the ugly warehouses near the Tower are coming 

down, and that the longed-for open space, full of 
flowers and children, is within not too distant sight! In time 
to come when the Londoners sit and rest in the gardens their 
minds will wander back across the long centuries that 
stretch between to-day and the Roman rule. We are apt to 
associate the Bloody Tower with horror and despair, but it 
is well to remember that in its precincts in old days there 
dwelt every class of Londoner, and nobles and rich citizens 
had lovely houses standing in fragrant gardens. 

There are three delightful collections of Camden Society 
volumes which make us acquainted with the daily lives of 
these old Londoners: the Plumpton Correspondence, the 
Cely Papers and the Stonor Letters and Papers. Of these the 
last is not well known. It was published in 1919 when we 
were stupefied by the war, from whose deadly effects we are 
still unhealed. But in the Stonor Letters there are friendships 
we may make with these old Londoners which repay the 
trouble of reading them. The Paston Letters accustomed 
most of us to fifteenth-century spelling, and the Stonor 
Letters are so very amusing that they soon become quite easy. 
They supply a want hardly satisfied by the Cely Papers. In 
the Paston Letters there was much romance that “ broke 
through.” But the Cely wool merchants were hard business- 
men. They cared profoundly for hounds and hawks and 
horses, but sentiment was not their strong point. Their 
highest tide of personal feeling comes in the passage written 
in 1482: “ Sir, it was telled Roberd Heryke in Calais that 
howr mother should be married or in the way of marriage 
and should go in procession on Corpus Christi day in a 
crimson gown, and her mayny (household) in black, and a 
my sowll howr mother went on that day but as she went at 
our father’s month’s mind, and therefore I would it were 
tried out the bringer of that to Calais.” Richard Cely almost 
anticipates the dignity of Queen Victoria’s “ We are not 
amused ” when he winds up with “ Syr, we are greatly 
enoyd, I trust Jhesu we schaull be abbull to withstonde owr 
enmys.” If the trouble has to do with dogs or horses then 
the brothers are always interested in every detail. Py was a 
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favourite horse. In October 1480 we read: “ Py is well 
mendyd, and the Thursday after your departyng the grey 
bitch whelped and had fourteen, and on the Satyrday next 
after she dyed sodenly and ten of her whelps, and so four be 
keeped as well as they can be.” 
There is very little history in the letters because the times 
were so dangerous. In October 1482, when Richard Crouch- 
back had lately taken Edinburgh, and his brother Edward 
IV’s stormy reign was nearly over, Richard Cely writes : 
“TJ hear of none utterance safe.” The Celys lived in Mark 


Lane and worshipped at St. Olave’s Church, which they c 


spelt Sent Tolowys scrysshe. In the Stonor Letters there is 


also very little history, because the Stonor family had _ 


consisted chiefly of quiet country gentlemen who were not 
particularly warlike. There is, however, one interesting letter 
from Richard III. In 1479 as Duke of Gloucester he writes, 
rather out of character, demanding “ the cause why they pay 
not to our right well-beloved Anne Idley, Maistres of our 
Nurcery, her annuitee of 5 marcs graunted for term of her 
life.’ But all Richard’s care of his little son availed him 
nothing. Not many months after the sudden death of the 
princes in the Tower “SoA:xi voires” or slow disease laid 
low the inmate of “ our Nurcery.” The wicked man does 
not always flourish like a green bay tree. 


The main charm of the Stonor Leiters lies in their great 


variety and the intimacy they give us with many out-of-the- 
way details of medieval English life. By good fortune Sir 
William Stonor (1449-94) married three times, and the 
letters connected with all these marriages have in part been 
preserved. If there was no true love story in the Cely Papers, 
it is far otherwise in the Stonor Letters. The story of Thomas 
Betson’s love for his child-wife Kateryne Ryche seems to 
have touches of the tenderness of Dickens in describing Dora, 
and the humour and deep feeling of George Eliot in telling 
of the youth of Maggie Tulliver. As one reads and re-reads 
the letters one sees how true great fiction is to real life. For 
somewhere, breathing quietly in the past, the best life of the 
present always crops up, since God made man in his own 
image. Thomas Betson and Kateryne Ryche come into the 
story of the Stonors through the first marriage of Sir William 
Stonor to Elizabeth Ryche. She was a wealthy city widow, 
whose riches came from Cotteswold sheep-fells and trade 
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with the Calais wool-staple. The letters speak constantly of 
ships plying between Dover and Calais. Thomas Henham 
writes on July 1478 to Sir W. Stonor: “ There is shipped in 
_ your name and Thomas Betson’s, in the Jhesu of London, 
John Lolyngton master under God, 2448 Cottes fells.” Sir 
William Stonor had manors all over the country, and was a 
great sheep grazier, so that his alliance with the wool-trading 
widow was much to his advantage. She was also related to 
many city magnates. Her maternal grandfather was the 
well-known London Lord Mayor, author of William Gregory’s 
Chronicle of London. John Croke her father was a London 
alderman, to whom is ascribed the beautiful canopied altar- 
tomb of Purbeck marble in the north aisle of All Hallows, 
Barking, and there are many curious and human details 
about her old mother in the letters. Elizabeth’s first husband 
Thomas Ryche was the son of a kind-hearted and wealthy 
mercer. By Sir William Stonor Elizabeth Ryche had no 
children, but by the kind-hearted mercer she had three little 
girls and one son. 

When quite a child little Kateryne Ryche, the eldest girl, 
was betrothed to Thomas Betson. He had become a partner 
with Sir William Stonor in the wool trade in 1475, and he was 
a constant visitor at Stonor, the family mansion in Oxford- 
shire, where he had a chamber of his own in the great house. 
In 1478 Thomas Betson married his girl love, but in the years 
before that date the grown man, who is constantly crossing 
the stormy waters, and watching over his master’s interests 
in Calais and the Low Countries, has always time to think of 
the child at home. He writes to beg her to be merry, to eat 
heartily so that she may “‘ grow fast to be a woman,” and so 
make him the gladdest man in the world. After many words 
of deep affection he lets his fancy go. “I pray you greet well 
my horse, and pray him to give you four of his years to help 
you withal, and I will at my coming home give him four of 
my years and four horses’ loaves till amends. Tell him that 
I prayed him so. And Cousin Kateryne I thank you for him, 
and my wife shall thank you for him hereafter, for you do 
great cost upon him as it is told me. Mine own sweet cousin, 
it was told me but late that ye were at Calais to seek me, but 
ye could not see me nor find me: for sooth ye might have 
- comen to my counter, and there ye should both find and see 
me, and not have failed of me: but ye sought me in a wrong 
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Calais, and that ye should well know if ye were here and saw 
this Calais, as would God ye were and some of them with you 
that were with you at your gentil Calais. And I trust you will 
pray for me: for I shall pray for you, and so it may be, none 
so well. And Almighty Jhesu make you a good woman.—At 
Great Calais, the first day of June, when every man was gone 
to his dinner, and the Clock smote nine, and all our household 
cried after me and bade me come down: ‘Come down to 
dinner at once!’ and what answer I gave them ye know it 
of old—By your faithful lover and cousin Thomas Betson. 
[The husbands and wives and lovers constantly call each 


other “ cussen ” as a kind of pet-name.] I sent you this ring — 


for a token.”’ 


The years went too slowly for Thomas Betson. Busy as he _ 


was Kateryne was always in his mind, both for her soul’s and 
body’s health. “I remember her full oft, God knows,” he 
writes to her mother: “ and good madame, I beseech your 
good ladyship to remember my cossen Kateryn of all such 
matters as I spake to your ladyship of at many diverse times. 
I dreamed once she was 30 winter of age, and when I woke I 
wished she had been but 20: and so by likelihood I am 
sooner like to have my wish than my dream, the which I 
beseech Almighty Jhesu shall be when it shall please him.” 
When the lovers were married in 1478 they lived sometimes 
at Stebenhith or Stepney, and sometimes at Thomas Betson’s 
Holborn house. Thomas was much away, but Kateryn’s 
sister Jane seems to have been often with her, and her mother 
Lady Stonor rode up now and again from the country. Lady 
Stonor herself writes eagerly about her intercourse with the 
royal family: she was not always tactful, and it must have 
rather annoyed her somewhat “ near” husband when she 
wrote of King Edward IV’s sister Elizabeth, “ And, sir, my 
Lady of Suffolk is half-in-dell displeased because that my 
sister Barantyne is no better arrayed, and likewise my sister 
Elysabeth. And she seyth without they be otherwise arrayed 
she may not keep them: and she seyth that my Moder and 
yours should say that you have enow to find my sister 
Elysabeth withal.” 

The King’s sister Elizabeth had married John de la Pole, 
the second Duke of Suffolk, who was brother of the half-blood 
to Sir William Stonor’s mother. This alliance gives a very 
interesting kinship to our London friends. The first Duke of 
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Suffolk was a tragic character, i.e. that William de la Pole 
Duke of Suffolk who was murdered in 1450 on the ship 
S. Nicholas of the Tower, and who cannot have been a rogue, 
because of the perfect letter of farewell (see Paston Letters) 
which he wrote to his only son. The murdered man had only 
one wife, and she was the thrice-married granddaughter of 
Geoffrey Chaucer the poet. The London home of Sir William 
Stonor’s widowed mother (the natural daughter of the first 
Duke of Suffolk) was La Mote, Westminster, which had 
belonged to the Stonor’s since 1334. No doubt the poet’s 
old home in the Abbey churchyard was then still standing. 
No wonder then that Sir W. Stonor’s city wife was allowed 
an entrée into the royal circle, and it was not surprising that 
she became a little overbearing. ‘ And, sir,” she writes to her 
husband in October 1476, “‘ You shall understand that I have 
been with my Lady of Suffolk as on Thursday last was, and 
waited upon her to my lady the King’s Modyr (the widowed 
Duchess of York, Cecily Plantagenet born Lady Cecily 
Neville, the Rose of Raby) and hers, by commandment. 
And also upon Saturday last I waited upon her thither again, 
and also from thence she waited upon my lady her Modyr, 
and brought her to Grenewyche, to the King’s good grace 
and the Queen’s: and there I saw the meetyng between the 
King and my lady his Modyr. And truly me thought it was a 
very good sight.” Sir William’s brother Thomas was inclined 
to treat the city dame as a parvenue, and to blame her 
extravagance in having so many menservants, or, to quote 
her words, “ It was said to me that I kept you here among a 
‘meany of boyes ’ with other language more.” 

After Thomas Betson and his Kateryne have been married 
a year he is taken very ill at Stepney and is despaired of by 
the doctors. But unselfish men like Betson are often good 
patients, and when death was at the door he got better. 
Richard Bryan writes to Sir W. Stonor, “ On Thursday my 
lady Croke (courtesy-title) came to Stebenhith and brought 
with her Master Brinkley to see Betson, and in faith he was 
a very sick man: and or he departed he gave him plasters 
on his head, to his stomach, and to his belly, that he all that 
night was in quiet rest.” It seems very drastic treatment, 
but Betson was cured. We long to hear details of the married 
life of the lovers, but Lady Elizabeth Stonor herself died in 
1479, and then our fount of news runs dry. Thomas Betson 
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died in 1486, and was buried at the beautiful church of All 


Hallows, Barking, which is so near the garden of the future. — 


Kateryne and her five children found a protector, in those | 
stormy days, in her second husband, William Welbek. She © 
did not die till 1510, but then she left instructions that she ~ 


should be buried by her first devoted husband, and their — 
dust lies somewhere within the precincts of All Hallows, ~ 


Barking. 


There is something very nice and honest about Lady © 


Elizabeth Stonor’s letters and her love of pretty things and 


fine company. Thanks to her well-replenished wardrobe we — 
get a delightful draper’s bill and letter which show us how a_ 

persuasive tradesman was as eloquent a fellow in the time of — 
Edward IV as he is to-day in the reign of George VI. Thomas » 
Bradbury the draper was Lord Mayor of London later on in © 


1509, and he writes a little letter with his bill. One item had 


been thirty-eight yards of green sarcenet at 5s. a yard. This — 


was really an immense sum in those days when a lamb cost a © 


shilling. ‘‘ Madame,” he writes, “‘ the sarcenet is very fine. 
I thynke most profitable and most worshipful for you, 
and shall last you your lyff and your chylde’s after you, 
whereas harlotry of 4od. or 44d. a yard would not endure two 
seasons with you : therefore for a little more cost, me thinketh 
most wisdom to take of the best. In certain I have bought 
most part of the sarcenet. I win never a penny in that.— 
Writ in London the 14th day of October 1479.” 

Sir William Stonor was very businesslike in his rapid 
marriages, and he has found himself a new and profitable 
wife, also a widow, in a few months. He was married to 
Annes Wydeslade, a Devonshire lady of large property, 
before May 1480. She seems to have had terribly poor 
health. She writes, with curious spelling, from her own house 
in Exeter, “‘ The ffesicion wolle do his cunnyng uppon me, 
but undertake me he woll not, nor never did none in his liff.” 
The letter expresses great affection to Sir William, but it 
must have been a sudden growth. There is a beautiful letter 
from one William Harleston, the old husband of Sir William’s 
Aunt Philippa. It contains sweet words about a garden, 
words of good omen for the garden of the future on Tower 
Hill. Uncle Harleston wants his nephew to keep within his 
Income, and to try to imitate his good father rather than his 
fierce-tempered old mother who was probably half French, 
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and in any case was brought up in France. He writes, 
“And moreover for God’s sake beware now, for now after 
the decease of my good lady your wife (ie. Lady Elizabeth 
Stonor), you may stable your household now sadly and 
wisely with a convenient fellowship, so as you may keep you 
within your livelihood. ... And beware of your moder’s 
heart and take your fader’s heart, on whose soul I beseech 
Almighty God to have mercy. And of certain things I would 
desire you and pray you in the name of God, that ye will 
not over wish you, nor over purchase you, nor over build 
you, for these three things will pluck a young man right low. 
And sir, of one thing that is told me, that ye do make a fair 
new garden ; in the which I pray you for my sake to set two 
herbs the which ben Patience and Thyme: and that these 
two herbs be put in the pottage that ye eat, so that ye may 
eat them daily.” 

It is hard to bring the wealth of interest in these old letters 
and papers into a short compass. Sir William Stonor’s old 
mother, whose temper was so very hot, found paying guests 
as trying as we do to-day, and thought, like most of us, that 
servants were not what they were in her young days: “‘ Sir,” 
she writes to her husband in 1470, “ please it you to wit I 
have received a bill from you whereby I understand my Lord 
Morley desire to sojourn with you, ... rather break up 
household than take sojournants, for servants be not so 
diligent as they were wont to be.” The odd country 
parson is clear in a little Bewick tail-piece when he writes 
from Devonshire to Sir William after he has been abused by 
Sir William’s fiery old mother of the fierce heart: “I have 
been with my mistress your mother ” writes Sir John Shynner, 
parson of Modbury, “ and there I shall never come more, by 
the grace of God, for I was false varlet, thief and her traitor, 
and God give me grace that I never meet her more.” 

The earlier letters are full of life. One is a Latin scribble in 
1380 to a father about his sick son at a preparatory school. 
It is minute in its sympathetic picture, though the anxiety 
about the lost and found Donat or Latin Grammar mixes 
queerly with anxiety for the sick boy. Delightful as are the 
Stonor Letters on every page the chief interest centres round 
Sir William Stonor and his family. His delicate second wife 
from Exeter died in 1481 after a year’s marriage, and in the 
autumn of that very year the cold-hearted man made a third 
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marriage which was the most ambitious of all. His third wife 
was young and of very noble birth, for her father John 
Marquis of Montagu was the brother of the King-maker. 
There is an interesting letter describing her visit to Taunton 
in 1482 to Elizabeth Woodvyle’s son, John Grey, Marquess 
of Dorset. Lady Anne Stonor stayed in the beautiful castle 
at Taunton, which still stands as the Castle Museum. Lady 
Anne brought a son and heir to her husband, but she died in 
1486, eight years before her husband. Sir William had never 
had cordial relations with Richard Crookback, though he was 
present at his Coronation. In 1483 he joined Buckingham’s 
rebellion, fled to Brittany with Dorset and was attainted. 
To his attainder we owe the preservation of his papers. For 
the happy owners of these Camden Society volumes a life- 
long intimacy is possible with English folk of another age, 
many of whom lived happy lives in the precincts of the grim 
old Tower, and laid their bones in All Hallows, Barking, 
ground, near to the lovely garden of the future. 
Crotitpa Marson. 


’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


*¢ PROPAGANDA.” 


NE of the deepening mysteries is the continued reluc- 
C )iance of Lord Perth to meet Count Ciano in fulfilment 
of the six-months-old understanding that Italian- 
British relations should be discussed in their general range. 
The circumstance is so odd that it has acted as a challenge to 
some of the more lively minds. We are told, for example, 
that the Italian danger is one of the big things ; that Signor 
Mussolini burns his midnight oil over the strategic problems 
incidental to the creation of a new and gigantic Roman 
Empire and to the correlated destruction of the British Em- 
pire; that it would be useless to discuss the cause of better 
relations with a country which does not want better relations. 
We are told by others that the Italian broadcast propaganda 
against Great Britain is an asset so valuable to the British 
Government that Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues could 
not afford to run the risk of better relations with Italy, or 
with anybody : at any rate for the remaining four years of the 
British rearmament programme. The sums needed by the 
British Government to complete that programme are so vast, 
it is explained, that a constant incentive will be needed if the 
British public is to be induced to see it through. What could 
be better in that sense, it is asked, than Signor Mussolini’s 
ferocity ? In other words, the British Government is assumed 
to be pursuing a tactic rather like that of the Russian Govern- 
ment in the early years of the Five-Year Plan, when the 
toiling masses were spurred to heights of patriotic self-sacrifice 
by the cultivated fear of attack from every neighbouring 
country. 
What is probably true is that propaganda is one of the 


_modern weapons indispensable to every government. Yet it 


is doubtful if any British Government, even the present 
British Government, would deliberately cultivate bad rela- 
tions with Italy for an exclusively domestic purpose. Until 
now British foreign policy throughout its imperialist period 
has shown a hard core of realism. Prince von Biilow, in his 


Memoirs (Volume I, 1897-1903, page 45), writes about 


“ English policy which with almost infallible instinct does the 
right thing for England.” It may be that such a reputation is 
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repugnant to those who now direct British foreign policy. 
What is difficult to understand is that the pendulum should 
swing, to an apparently total lack of concern on the part of 
British opinion, to the opposite extreme. At a time when the 
British Government has only just started to repair the state 
of defencelessness incurred out of deference to the principles 
of the League of Nations Covenant, the spectacle abroad 
reveals a strong and well-armed Japan engaged on the con- 
quest of the Far East, and allied to Italy and Germany. The 
only factor that need concern them is the British fleet. If the 
British fleet be needed to deal with a Japanese attempt on 
Hong Kong or Singapore, it must needs run the gauntlet of 
the Italian fleet through 3,000 miles of the Mediterranean and 
must leave its home waters undefended against the German 
fleet. Germany could be made a friend by the gift of a colony 
or two. Mr. Chamberlain, having sent Lord Halifax to Ger- 
many as a gesture of friendship, and to discover what pre- 
cisely Germany wanted, has since given it to be understood by 
one and all that he will not give what Germany wants, even 
though the cost to Great Britain be negligible. Having agreed 
with Signor Mussolini as long ago as last July that Anglo- 
Italian relations should be discussed with a view to improving 
them, Mr. Chamberlain has ever since refused to begin such 
conversations. Italy wants Italian East Africa, the former 
Abyssinia, to be recognised as Italian East Africa. Nothing 
more. By simply acknowledging present facts to be present 
facts, the British Government could make a friend of Ital 
and safeguard her communications through the Mediter- 
ranean. By giving to Germany a small measure of colonial 
satisfaction, such as she is entitled to on any ground of reason 
or common sense, the British Government could make a friend 
of Germany and thus safeguard its home waters. The British 
Government refuses to do either. What makes the conundrum 
all the harder is the fact that Mr. Chamberlain himself took 
the initiative for better relations both with Italy and with 
Germany. 

It appears that by broadcast comment and by other means 
Italian citizens have said, written and thought unpleasant 
things about Great Britain. That in itself is not surprising. 
Such propaganda is the symptom of bad relations. When two 
parties are on bad terms they do tend to repeat, and even add 
to, whatever evil gossip they may hear about each other. If 
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they were on good terms, they would refrain from such mis- 
chief. Italians can quote the attacks made on Italy and 
Signor Mussolini in the British newspapers of the Left with as 
much gusto as the British people can quote Italian newspapers 
and Italian broadcasts. Heat is thereby engendered. On 
December 13th, for example, Mr. Eden in the House of Com- 
mons was asked about the statement appearing in the Italian 
Press to the effect that Great Britain “‘ intended to annex ” 
the Azores. Mr. Eden indignantly said: ‘No significance 
need be attached to fantastic statements of this kind, which 
are, of course, entirely devoid of foundation.” He added that 
“ fabrications of this kind do most harm to the people who 
use them,” and was sure that “ the Portuguese Government 
give no more credence to them than we do ourselves.” It is at 
least doubtful if such propaganda can do any harm either to 
its authors or to its victims. The surprising thing is that it 
should be taken seriously. Neither Portuguese nor Arabian 
opinion is likely to be impressed in present circumstances by 
Italian-British recrimination. Moreover, in the case of the 
Arabs, no one could believe that the chronic difficulties in 
Palestine have been made worse by the Italian broadcasts. 
How many Arabs listen-in ? How many wireless sets are there 
in the whole of Palestine? Yet this bogy of propaganda seems 
to have become a subject of substantial grievance in British 
official quarters, if the pretended grievance be not a pretext 
for some other feeling. 

The unadorned story of Anglo-Italian relations as they have 
developed during the past twelve months illustrates in its 
simplest form the abiding perversities of diplomatic practice. 
It is only a year since the attempt was begun, by means of the 
so-called “‘ gentleman’s agreement ” (January 4th, 1937) be- 
tween Italy and Great Britain, to liquidate the bad effects of 
British opposition to Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. The only 
purpose of that agreement was to improve the relations 
between the two countries; for as Mr. Eden put it in the 
House of Commons on November 5th, 1936: “ In years gone 
by, the interests of the two countries in the Mediterranean 
have been complementary rather than divergent.” Yet the 
initial obstacle to an improvement of relations was never 
removed. The British Government refused to accept any 
Italian envoy as the representative of the Italian “ King- 

Emperor”; refused, that is, to recognise Italy’s conquest of 
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Abyssinia. None the less at the end of last July Mr. Chamber- 
lain made another attempt, by an exchange of friendly letters 
with Signor Mussolini, to loosen the deadlock. It was 
arranged that Sir Eric Drummond, British Ambassador in 
Rome, should make contact with Count Ciano in Rome in 
order frankly to face the difficulties on both sides and explore 
a means of removing them. But fate intervened in two ways. 
First, Sir Eric Drummond’s half-brother, the Earl of Perth, 
died, and Sir Eric was the heir to the earldom. The business 
of assuming the earldom was so apparently protracted that — 
the new Lord Perth did not reach Rome again till the end of 

September. By that time the relationship between Italy and _ 
Great Britain was again so strained that any excuse wastaken _ 
for postponing the projected Perth-Ciano talks. During 
August some fifty ships of various nationality were attacked 
by “ pirates ” from the air or from under the sea, and British 
opinion promptly assumed the pirates to be Italian, even 
though some of the ships attacked were themselves Italian. 
There followed the Nyon Conference (September roth), which 
Italy refused to attend, and the unfortunate Anglo-French 
scheme for patrolling the Mediterranean. Were the Italian- 
British talks never to be held at all? Count Grandi, towards 
the end of the year, called upon Mr. Eden to ask him that 
question. The answer given was that the “ propaganda ”’ 
against Great Britain must cease before the talks could begin. 
Mr. Eden was thereupon invited to quote instances of the said 
propaganda, an invitation which led to the prompt recital, 
many pages long, of anti-British matter that had been trans- 
mitted over the air from Italian-controlled stations. At the 
end of the year Signor Crolla, Italian Chargé d’Affaires, acting 
in the absence of Count Grandi, went again to see Mr. Eden, 
and to suggest that the best method of dealing with the 
question of propaganda was to hasten the Perth-Ciano talks. 
He was again met with a refusal in the form of a reiterated 
condition that the propaganda must cease before the talks 
could start. It was recalled to Mr. Eden’s mind that last 
August, when the talks were first contemplated, Signor 
Mussolini, on being invited by Mr. Chamberlain to control the 
anti-British propaganda so as to give the talks the best chance 
of success, had given a personal undertaking that such propa- 
ganda should cease. He had thereupon every morning made it 
his business to see that no broadcast programme or newspaper 
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article contained any hostile reference to Great Britain. He 
had continued to carry out his undertaking in that way for 
two months, at the end of which time he made it known to 
the British Government that inasmuch as the undertaking 
had been given for the specific purpose of enabling Lord 
Perth to converse with Count Ciano in an atmosphere of 
confidence and friendliness, and Lord Perth had made no 
move towards seeing Count Ciano, he felt no longer bound to 
respect the undertaking. At the end of the year, Italy refused 
to repeat the experiment, and instead suggested that the talks 
be begun forthwith as the best means of putting an end to the 
propaganda. The result was one of deadlock. 


Tue Russian PANTOMIME. 


In the general gloom it has become almost a relief to turn 
to the contemplation of Russia’s continuing evolution in her 
domestic affairs, though the relief be somewhat heartless. It 
is indeed no joke for the Russian people. After twenty years 
of steady oppression and exploitation at the hands of the new 
despotism, the Russian proletariat has had to watch that 
despotism turn upon itself. The fear let loose from the 
Kremlin as the instrument of government has at last turned 
upon the Government itself, with the result that for many 
months Comrade Stalin has been engaged upon the enterprise 
of shooting all the colleagues of whom he was afraid. It was 
in such a circumstance that the new constitution adopted in 
1936 fell to be ritually inaugurated in its political practice. 
On December 12th last a general election was held. It was 
the first election to be held in Soviet Russia. What precisely 
was changed by this new constitution? The first enunciation 
of the principles of Soviet government was made in the 
Declaration of Rights of November 7th, 1917, and incor- 
porated in the first constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republics in July 1918. It proclaimed a Re- 
public of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, the 
object being expressed as “ the abolition of all exploitations 
of man by man, the complete abolition of the division of 
society into classes, the ruthless suppression of the exploiter 
and the establishment of a society organised on Socialist 
lines.” Those principles continued to be the basis of the 
constitutions adopted by the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
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Republics on May 12th, 1925, and of the other Constituent 
Republics after the formation of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics (December 30th, 1922). The latest constitution was 
adopted at a special Soviet Congress held on November 25th, 
1936, when Comrade Stalin explained that “the class of 
capitalists has already been abolished, the means and instru- 
ments of production have been taken from the capitalists and 
turned over to the State, of which the leading force is the 
working class. There is therefore no longer a class of capitalists 
that could exploit the working class.” The purpose of the new 
constitution was therefore “ the further democratisation of 
the electoral system by the substitution of equal elections for 
not entirely equal, direct elections for indirect, and secret for 
open ballots.” 

To the democrat of other countries the essence of the 
constitution was its provision for the “election” of the 
Government. The relevant Article is 134, which reads: 
“‘ Deputies to all soviets . . . are elected by the electors on 
the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret 
ballot.” Such were the main principles that were translated 
into practice on December 12th last. The occasion was a 
general “election.” It was certainly “ universal.” The 
electors certainly had a purpose, but the purpose was not to 
elect anybody or anything. The entire manhood and woman- 
hood of Russia voted for a single name that appeared on the 
ballot paper given to them. The candidates were all nomi- 
nated by Comrade Stalin. There was never any doubt that 
they would all be “ elected.” The 569 members of the Union 
Council and the §74 members of the Council of Nationalities, 
chosen in advance, merely waited for the formality of the 
“election” before they could take their seats. The only 
theoretic choice given to the toilers at the polls was that the 
name on the ballot paper might be struck off, though none 
other might be substituted. Nor was the election any more 
secret than anything else that takes place in Russia. Striking 
off a candidate from the ballot paper was a tactic that ap- 
pealed only to those toilers who had decided to commit 
suicide. They would be asking to be shot, knowing that their 
request would be granted. The election was heralded by all 
the forms of the grotesque crude puppet-show so familiar as 
the Kremlin method. Bright red banners were displayed 
throughout the country, written by Stalin, with the device 
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“Our votes shall go to beloved Stalin” or “Thanks to 
Stalin, who made our life joyous.” The terror in Comrade 
Stalin’s own heart could not be more eloquently measured 
than by that enforced and regimented chorus from the throats 
of the oppressed and exploited proletariat. Did it much matter 
from the toilers’ point of view whether the oppressor were 
so-called “ capitalist ”’ or so-called “ socialist ”? 

On December 12th, 90,000,000 men and women in Russia 
dropped their ballot papers into boxes at the rate of 2,000 a 
second. The papers were sealed in envelopes by virtue of the 
prescription of Article 134 of the Constitution that the ballot 
should be “ secret.” Comrade Stalin announced in a broadcast 
talk that history knew no example of such “ free, democratic 
elections.” His history was abundantly right. For the rest he 
thereby coined a phrase to compete with the famous Holy 
Roman Empire ; for the “ election ” in Russia was not free, 
nor democratic, nor was it an election. The voting figures 
showed that no fewer than 91,113,153 people or 96-8 per cent. 
of the electorate actually voted. From six o’clock in the 
morning till midnight the toiling masses were rushing in- 
continently to the polling booths. Why? Their vote made no 
practical difference to anything. There was no choice between 
one candidate and another. Every candidate was unopposed. 
Why then the hysterical, unanimous hurry to be walked over ? 
The answer is only too obvious. They were afraid, if they did 
not vote, that worse would befall them. The urge in short was 
the purge. 


Tue ExuBERANCE OF JAPAN. 


The Far Eastern Conference in Brussels adjourned sine die 
on November 24th. It had sat for exactly three weeks with 
an advertised purpose of vaguely exploring the means of 
peace between Japan and China. Japan did not attend the 
Conference, nor Germany. Italy attended, but ina dissentient 
spirit. Three days after the Conference began an anti- 
Comintern Pact was signed in Rome by Germany, Japan and 
Italy. The Brussels Conference was of no consequence except 
that it provided the foil for the tripartite pact, which itself 
is of immense consequence. It was after the ostentatious 
failure of the Brussels Conference and the signature of the 
tripartite pact that Japan entered upon the most exuberant 
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phase of her militarist campaign that had yet been manifested. 

Towards the end of November, while Japan was massing © 
her forces for the attack on Nanking, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
Generalissimo and Prime Minister, twice made public state- 
ment of China’s determination to resist. On November 25th 
he said that China was in a position to carry on the war for 
an indefinite period, and that her Government’s policy was 
to “ resist to the end.” In the long run it may indeed prove 
to be the case that Japan has fashioned a new united China, 
just as Napoleon laid the foundations of Bismarck’s united 
Germany. By the beginning of December, Japan had ceased — 
to conceal her belief that the other Powers were no obstacle ~ 
to the achievement of her purpose. In the last week of — 
November the Japanese military established control over the | 
Chinese communications and newspapers in Shanghai. 
Whereupon, as a matter of almost weary routine, the British, 
French and American Ambassadors made representations in 
Tokyo. They each declared that their Governments could not 
be indifferent to any Japanese interference with the Chinese 
Maritime Customs service. The anomaly—if nowadays it can 
still be regarded as an anomaly—persisted that although in 
form there was no war, in fact the Far East was the scene of 
one of the great wars of history. While the Ambassadors of 
the Powers were making their representations, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, made a statement on “ war ” 
aims, even though “ at present” he said “ Japan does not 
intend to declare war.” If, he said, General Chiang Kai-shek 
would undertake to “ co-operate” with Japan in China, he 
would discuss terms with him, but no third party would be 
“ allowed ” in the negotiations. If not, Japan would “ crush” 
China by arms. On November z2gth the Japanese Foreign 
Office announced that the Japanese military “ considered it 
necessary ” to take control of the Chinese customs as a means 
to defeating the Chinese military power. The statement 
added, in the now familiar spirit of Japanese irony, that “ the 
interests of the foreign Powers ” would be respected. There- 
upon conversations were started in Shanghai and in Tokyo 
between the several authorities to arrange a provisional 
customs machinery. 

Concurrently the Japanese military advance on Nanking 
was vigorously prosecuted, British shipping on the Yangtze 
not escaping damage. On December ist, General Tang 
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Seng-chi, defender of Nanking, warned foreigners to leave 
the town because it would soon become a “ battlefield.” 
A typically spirited Chinese counter-attack was launched, 
and the river forts of Kiangyin continued to hold out against 
intense bombing. None the less the Japanese advance could 
not be arrested, and within a few days the Japanese troops 
were closing in on Tanyang, the centre of the last line of 
defence before Nanking. On December 3rd one of the ugly 
“incidents”? took place in Shanghai. Three thousand 
Japanese troops marched through the International Settle- 
ment. Heedless of foreign advice the Japanese military 
persisted in staging their “victory march.” There were 
2,000,000 embittered Chinese refugees in the Settlement. 
One of them threw a bomb among the marching troops 
and was promptly shot dead. Another committed “ patriotic 
suicide ” by jumping from a high building in full sight of the 
parade. Chaos prevailed, but the situation was narrowly 
saved by a pavement conference between the Japanese and 
Settlement authorities. On December 5th Chinese troops and 
civilians began to flee Nanking. Two British-owned river 
steamers were bombed and seriously damaged in a Japanese 
air raid at Wuhu. The raids on Nanking itself were relent- 
lessly continued. On December 7th General Chiang Kai-shek 
(who had only a fortnight before announced China’s deter- 
mination to “‘ resist to the end”’) fled with his wife from 
Nanking by air for an unknown destination, his fleeing troops 
meanwhile setting fire to all the villages on their retreat. By 
December 8th the invaders were at the gates of Nanking and 
warned all foreign residents that they remained in the city 
at their peril. General Matsui, Commander of the Japanese 
forces, sent an ultimatum, dropped from the air, demanding 
the surrender of Nanking by noon on December roth, failing 
which “ the horrors of war will be let loose on Nanking.” It 
was ignored. The Japanese assault was therefore launched, 
and Nanking fell on December 13th. During the following 
few days the city was subjected to looting and to various 
forms of brutality and on December 14th a new “ Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic” was set up in Peking to 
supplant Nanking and to “ co-operate ” with Japan and Man- 
chukuo. Two days later the Government took over the 
maritime Customs offices at Tientsin and Chinwangtao. 

Not content with the conquest of China proper, Japan now 
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began to advertise her intention of dominating also the | 
foreigners and the foreign interests in China. On December — 
12th the British gunboat Ladybird, at anchor in the Yangtze ~ 


off Wuhu, was fired on from the shore by Japanese machine- 
guns. She at once began to steam up-river, and was then 


shelled by Japanese field-guns. The casualties were one killed - 
and several wounded. H.M.S. Bee, Scarab and Cricket were | 
also fired on, but not hit. Later in the same day the United — 


States gunboat Panay and three Standard Oil Company 


tankers on the Yangtze were bombed and sunk by Japanese 


aeroplanes. The Panay was then machine-gunned by Japanese 


motor-boats, whose crew boarded the sinking gunboat. — 
Wounded survivors were machine-gunned as they tried to_ 
escape ashore. The casualties were three killed and over a _ 


hundred wounded, several seriously. H.M.S. Bee did most 
of the rescue work under great difficulty. 


The British and United States Governments on December — 


13th sent separate protests to Tokyo. Mr. Roosevelt requested 
that the Emperor of Japan be advised that he was “ deeply 
shocked and concerned.”” The more formal Notes were then 
sent to Tokyo. America demanded apology, compensation, 
and guarantee against repetition. The British Note, delivered 
on December 16th, demanded that measures be taken that 
would put a “ definite stop ” to such incidents. The incidents 
themselves, it said, raised “‘ grave issues.” On December 14th, 
before the British Note was delivered in Tokyo, Mr. 
Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, handed to Sir Robert 
Craigie, British Ambassador, a Note that expressed “‘ sincere 
apologies ” for the “ mistake” of the attacks, and promised 
investigation, adequate treatment of those responsible, and 
compensation. Similarly on December 14th, before the 
American Note was delivered, a message was transmitted 
from Tokyo to Washington offering apology, punishment, and 
indemnity. In the House of Commons on December 2ist, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that the patience so far shown did 
not mean indifference to British interests and that Britain 
would now expect Japan, instead of offering apologies in 
words, to prove her sincerity by deeds. On December 22nd 
the British Government telegraphed to Tokyo still another 
protest coupled with a demand for an assurance about the 
future. This time the occasion was the infringement of 


British territory and territorial waters at Hong Kong | 
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perpetrated by a Japanese destroyer a fortnight earlier. The 
incident took place the day before the attack on the British 
and American gunboats on the Yangtze, and was thereby 
somewhat dwarfed. What happened on December 11th was 
that a Japanese destroyer fired on a Chinese Customs cruiser 
inside the territorial waters of Hong Kong and also landed a 
Japanese party in Hong Kong. Britain, on December 22nd, 
firmly demanded from Tokyo an undertaking for the future 
to respect British sovereignty in Hong Kong. 

On Christmas Eve, Washington received a Note from Japan 
elaborating the apology given ten days earlier for the sinking 
of the Panay. Tokyo now declared the attack on the Panay 
to have been “ entirely due to a mistake ” and “ entirely un- 
intentional”; and further stated that “ rigid orders ” had 
been issued to prevent the recurrence of such mistakes. The 
United States Government promptly accepted the Japanese 
Note as “responsive” to the demands made a fortnight 
earlier ; but added the “ earnest hope ” that the orders issued 
from Tokyo really would prevent a recurrence of the “ un- 
lawful” attacks aforesaid. The Japanese Note to America 
stated that after Japanese investigation the fact had been 
** fully established ” that the attack on the Panay had been 
unintentional. In answer the American Government said 
that it “relies on the report of the findings of the Court of 
Enquiry of the United States Navy.” ‘The British protest, 
delivered in Tokyo simultaneously with the American, was, 
in its turn, answered in the like spirit. 

The text of the Japanese Note to Britain was published 
on December 13th. It renewed the promise of guarantees 
against a repetition of the attacks, declared that the offenders 
had been “ dealt with properly according to law,” even though 
“it has been established that the incidents were entirely due 
to a mistake.” In a Note delivered in Tokyo on January Ist, 
the British Government accepted the Japanese apology, but 
went on to suggest that “ conversations ” be forthwith under- 
taken to the end that Britain be informed “ of the actual steps 
- decided upon” by Japan to prevent the repetition of such 
incidents. On January 3rd it became known that Japan had 
offered certain “‘ peace terms” to China. They were com- 
municated to General Chiang Kai-shek at Hankow by Dr. 
Trautmann, the German Ambassador to China, who acted as 
intermediary. The nature of the terms showed that Japan, 
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by an inversion of Clausewitz’s famous dictum, was attempting 
to prosecute the war by other means. They demanded that 
China should join the anti-Russian group, recognise Man- 
chukuo, accept Japanese “ advisers,” and Japanese military 
occupation, ‘‘ co-operate”? economically with Japan, de- 
militarise certain zones round Shanghai and elsewhere, and 
pay an “ indemnity ” to Japan. On January 4th the Japanese 
authorities continued the political tactic by making demands 
on the Municipal Council at Shanghai. They demanded an 
increase in the number of the Japanese employed in the police 
force and other services, and specified that “‘ important ad- 
ministrative appointments” be given to the Japanese. On 
January 6th, before the British Government had received 
from the British Consul-General at Shanghai the detailed 
report of the demands aforesaid, two British members of the 
Shanghai International Settlement police force were violently 
assaulted by Japanese troops on the Settlement boundary. 
Meanwhile in the military campaign a swift advance was 
made along the Tientsin-Pukow railway, from Tsinan in the 
north and from Pukow in the south, with the result that the 
two arms of the scissors came to within 250 miles of each 
other. Europe now had to face the fact that despite the 
periodic apologies, Japan was embarked upon the conquest 
both of the Chinese and of the foreigners in China. She could 
ignore a divided Europe. It was clearly impossible for British 
prestige to be maintained in the Far East unless and until a 
settlement was made with Germany and Italy in Europe. 
GrEoRGE GLascow. 
January t2th, 1938. 
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mOUeAN DD TrOUSE: 


Readers of the first volume of the story of the most inter- 
esting private residence in London have looked forward with 
eagerness to the second,* and their hopes will be fully realised. 
Here is the same wealth of knowledge, the same crowded stage, 
the same procession of political, literary and social celebrities 
of whom we can never hear too much. It is indeed a rare good 
fortune that Holland House should be in the possession of a 
man who knows and loves every stone, every picture, every 
room. The eventful record of three centuries closes appropri- 
ately with two chapters on the house itself and the grounds. 

The first volume closed with the death of George III in 
1820, a date in the history of England but not in the fortunes 
of the Fox family. For Holland House had long been at its 
zenith under the sway of the most lovable of hosts and the 
most imperious of hostesses. The more we know of the third 
Lord Holland the more we love him for his goodness of heart, 
his genius for friendship, his breadth of sympathy, his 
fidelity to his liberal principles. Lord Chalkstone, as the 
martyr to gout called himself, must have had the temper of 
an angel to bear his pain with a smiling face. It is good news 
that there is ample material available for a serious life of 
Lord Holland, and we may hope that Lord IIchester may fill 
the yawning gap. We have biographies of all the Whig 


* Chrontcles of Holland House, 1820-1900. By the Earl of Ilchester. John Murray. 
VoL, CLIII. 16 
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leaders in the Cabinets which ruled England from 1830 to 
1841—Grey, Melbourne, Palmerston, John Russell, Durham, 
Althorp, Brougham—and there is still a vacant chair. 

In taking leave of the formidable hostess who outlived her 
husband by five years and died in 1845, Lord Ilchester 
reconstructs her character in detail and pronounces her a mass 
of inconsistencies. Though her faults were obvious, particu- 
larly her increasingly domineering ways, it is satisfactory to 
learn that “ My woman” and “ Holly,” utterly different as 
they were in temperament, adored one another to the end. 
“No happier couple existed, perhaps because he seldom — 
asserted himself.”’ Visitors indeed marvelled at the patience 


with which he bore inconsiderate treatment from the brilliant, _ 


original, indiscreet and exasperating woman who was the 
unquestioned ruler of the circle. “ Domination in later life 
was the essence of her existence, and all who came under her 
sway were expected to obey.” Yet the combination of types 
was irresistible, and Greville was fully justified in his com- 
ment: “ The world has never seen and never will again see 
anything like Holland House.” 

The fourth and last Lord Holland, whom we met as a young 
man in the earlier volume and who constantly appears in the 
present during the lifetime of his parents, is a rather shadowy 
figure. Neither loving nor loved by his mother he spent most 
of his life abroad, and even after his accession to the title 
he was never very long in England. Though he had plenty 
of brains and interests, and was the friend of Watts and other 
artists, he never seems to have taken either his diplomatic 
career or anything else very seriously. His attractive little 
wife, who became the owner of Holland House at his death in 
1859, survived him for thirty years, wisely bequeathing the 
glorious old mansion to the father of the present Lord 
Ilchester, and thus keeping it in the Fox family, which has 
owned and cherished it for two hundred years. 


G. PIG: 


THE TREATY OF TRIANON AND ITS 
CONSEOUER Sa 
Mr. Macartney’s painstaking work on the subject of 


Hungarian grievances is already well known. His National 


* Hungary and Her Successors : The Treat } 
: 'y of Trianon and its Consequences—I919-37. 
By C. A. Macartney. Oxford University Press. i ; a! 
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States and National Minorities, published in 1934, established 
a reputation which will be further enhanced by the volume 
now before us. It is clearly right in one sense to regard as 
scholarly a work which takes infinite pains to marshal facts. 
Mr. Macartney’s facts are not only impressive; they are 
overwhelming. These 500 pages of the present book are 
crammed with detail and documentation. Whether the 
marshalling of fact is in itself enough to satisfy the 
severest criterion of scholarliness is doubtful. Diplomatic 
propaganda and counter-propaganda is one of the world’s 
most depressing and most futile fields for the operation of 
scholarship. 

The old Austro-Hungarian Empire was split into fragments 
by politicians who relied on the assurance of historical 
scholars for their thesis that “ nationality ” and its kindred 
ideologies justified the new frontiers. Mr. Macartney in his 
turn supplies enough fact to justify in the opinion of many 
people another redrawing of frontiers, although in one passage 
he confesses that “ no frontier could be drawn which did not 
leave national minorities on at least one side of it.” Those 
who, during the last great war, were determined to take the 
opportunity of rescuing Czechs from Austria and Slovaks 
from Hungary on the general ground that it was improper for 
members of a foreign race to be subject to the government of 
another race, in their enthusiasm proceeded to create in the 
liberated, reunited races the very obverse circumstance. 
Minorities were rescued from one side of a frontier; but the 
frontier itself was so shifted that the new masters over their 
own races were given minorities belonging to the other races 
in too great a measure. “None of the Peace Treaties,” 
writes Mr. Macartney, “ was more drastic in its terms than the 
Treaty of Trianon. By it Hungary was not so much mutilated 
as dismembered. Even if we exclude Croatia-Slavonia, which 
had stood only in federal relationship to the other Lands of 
the Holy Crown—although one of eight hundred years’ 
standing—Hungary proper was reduced to less than one- 
_ third (32-6 per cent.) of her pre-War area, and a little over 

two-fifths (41-6 per cent.) of her population. Territories and 
peoples formerly Hungarian were distributed among no less 
than seven states: the remnant which still called itself 
Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Italy; Roumania alone securing at Hungary’s 
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expense an area (although not a population) larger than that 
left to Hungary herself. These losses were proportionately 
far greater than those inflicted on Germany or Bulgaria. 
The Austria of 1937 was, indeed, an even smaller fraction of 
the State which had borne that name in 1918; but the old 
Austria had not been a unitary state, but only a federation of 
Kingdoms, Duchies, and provinces, the hereditary estates of a 
super-national dynasty, the composition of which was seldom 
the same for two successive generations. The Treaty of St. 
Germain simply divided this federation into its constituent 
elements. The real losses suffered by the German-Austrian 
provinces, in the South Tyrol, along the marches of Styria and 
Carinthia and on the Bohemian border, were painful, but _ 
insignificant compared with those of Hungary.” 

Mr. Macartney’s new book will certainly provide grist for 
the mill of those who are now fighting—as yet fighting only 
with the weapons of propaganda—over Central Europe. 
Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations was dead 
when it was drafted in 1919, for frontiers are never redrawn 
except as the result of war. Mr. Macartney’s book abundantly 
proves the drastic nature of the treatment meted out to 
Hungary by the Treaty of Trianon and clearly shows the 
nature of the resentment thereby provoked ; but he believes 
(or hopes) that what he calls “ local readjustments, leaving 
the main position as it stands now,” may yet be carried out 
by peaceful methods. What he suggests as the ideal solution 
is this: “ The only permanent solution of the problem of the 
Danube basin lies in the adoption of complete national 
equality among its inhabitants—the transformation of the 
area into a true ‘ Eastern Switzerland,’ in which every 
nationality alike can find national liberty and a national 
home. If this principle once prevails, it may truly be argued 


a it does not particularly matter where the frontiers are 
rawn.” 


GPG. 


RUSSIAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR, 


For four busy years, 1906-10, Iswolsky directed the 
foreign policy of Russia, and for another seven, IQIO-17, 
he represented his country at Paris. Since the great official 
publication of Russian documents begins in 1914, and will 
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only deal with earlier periods when the final section (1914-17) 
is completed, we have to wait for the ultimate revela- 
tions. Even so we have a mass of material in many languages 
on which to form our judgment of Iswolsky’s policy and 
character, including the Memoirs which he began to write 
after the fall of the Tsar and unfortunately did not live to 
complete. So frequent were the crises through which pre-war 
Europe passed, and so important was the part he played, that 
every scrap of fresh evidence is welcome. 

The correspondence, of which the first volume* is now 
presented to the public, has been arranged and—where the 
original is in Russian—translated by his widow. Except for 
some of the letters of Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador 
in London, published in the Revue de France in 1934, the 
whole collection is new. In addition to the official despatches 
and telegrams between a Foreign Minister and his representa- 
tives abroad there are always numberless private communica- 
tions of the highest interest. It is these of which the present 
valuable and interesting work consists. Though Iswolsky’s 
own letters are relatively few, there are enough of them to 
indicate his brilliant intellect, his unflagging industry, and the 
general outlines of his thought. By common consent his 
settlements with England and Japan in 1907 and with Italy 
in 1909 were achievements of the first magnitude. It is true 
that his discomfiture by Aehrenthal in 1908 threw a shadow 
over the last half of his term of office in St. Petersburg, and 
darkened the remainder of his life. But a man’s public career 
must be taken and judged as a whole. A carefully written 
Introduction by Professor Chklaver summarises the story 
of his eventful life and puts the best construction on his 
record. 

The correspondence is arranged under the headings of the 
five great Powers, Germany, Austria, France, Italy and 
England, and the contents of each document are conveniently 
indicated in the margin. The section on Germany, containing 
the letters of Count Osten-Sacken, deals mainly with the 
years 1906-7, and illustrates the slow worsening of Russo- 
German relations as the outlines of the Triple Entente began 
to emerge. The section on Austria, containing the letters 
of Prince Ourussoff, deals almost entirely with the same two 


* Correspondance Diplomatique, 1906-1911. Vol. 1. By Alexandre Iswolsky. Paris. 
Les Editions Internationales. 
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years, and depicts the atmospheric change which occurred 
when Goluchowski, the maker of the Austro-Russian pact of 
1897, was replaced by Aehrenthal, the strong-willed champion 
of an active and independent policy in the Balkans. The 
section on France contains the letters of Nelidoff, one of the 
oldest and most experienced of Russian diplomatists. The 
letters of Muravieff from Rome only cover the year 1906. To 
English readers the most interesting part of the volume is that 
which contains the letters of Count Benckendorff during 1906, 
and describes the earlier phases of the rapprochement cul- 
minating in the Anglo-Russian Convention of August 1907. — 
Like other members of the diplomatic corps the Russian 
Ambassador was deeply impressed by the honourable — 
character of Grey and by the unsleeping interest in foreign | 
affairs manifested by King Edward. Though no revelations of 
first-class importance are to be found or expected in sucha 
work, there is much to be gleaned from these unofficial 
exchanges. Iswolsky was one of the least popular statesmen 
of his time, but, if we may judge from the present volume, his 
relations with his Ambassadors in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Paris and London were of the friendliest character. His widow 
is to be congratulated on her initiative, and students of pre- 
war Europe will eagerly await the next instalment of an 
important enterprise. 


GP; & 


THEs DANS 


The monumental Dictionary of National Biography has 
received a new supplementary volume which records the lives 
of those who died between 1922-30 inclusive. The main 
Dictionary with its First Supplement was completed in 1got, 
and this new addition is the third of a series of decennial 
Supplements which relate to the twentieth century. The 
Editor, Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, has followed worthily in the 
shoes of the former editors, Sir Sidney Lee and Professor 
H. W. C. Davis, whose lives are both included in this volume. 
The object of this work is to include the biographies of only 
those persons whose achievements “ are deemed to have made 


* The Dictionary of National Biography, Twentieth Century, 1922-30. With Index 
1901-30. Oxford University Press. 
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a definite contribution to the annals of their generation,” and 
are likely to be of historical importance. Within this category 
will be included by the end of the century, if the present rate 
of selection continues, some seven thousand names in addition 
to those in the main Dictionary. 

The interest of the present volume, as the editor shows, 
differs from the main work in that it appeals to the general 
public no less than to the historical student. The careers of 
many are still within the knowledge of contemporaries. 
Moreover, almost all the contributors have been able to draw 
upon personal knowledge and private information in reaching 
their estimates. The difficulty has not been lack of material, 
but objectivity and sense of value. While it is thus hardly 
possible for all the memoirs in their estimates of achievements 
to stand the tests of time, it is noteworthy that they are writ- 
ten dispassionately with a preference for fact over opinion. 
Indeed, often where some point of controversy reigns the 
writer rightly prefers to avoid a positive, possibly partisan, 
conclusion. Personal knowledge, however, is of great im- 
portance, as Mr. Weaver points out, in assisting the future 
historian “to dispel theory or conjecture which is not 
founded upon the evidence of contemporaries.” 

The distinguished list of contributors is itself a testimony 
to the importance of the Dictionary, and it is noticeable that 
some are established biographers of the lives with which they 
deal. The memoir of Asquith, for example, has been contri- 
buted by Mr. J. A. Spender. In his concluding estimate, he 
declares that behind the scenes Asquith’s part was but seldom 
not “ prompt and decisive.” Of the other three prime minis- 
ters there is a valuable balanced appreciation of Balfour by 
Mr. Algernon Cecil, who incidentally defends his conduct of the 
Admiralty in the war against the impression of incompetence 
conveyed by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Thomas Jones is pains- 
taking and cautious in his memoir of Bonar Law. He refrains 
from tracing “the devious operations” which, in 1916, 
led to Bonar Law’s support of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
resignation of Asquith. Mr. Jones gives much attention to 
the American debt settlement in 1922-3, but deliberately 
offers no reason for Bonar Law’s ultimate acquiescence. The 
writer pays especial tribute to his ascendancy in the House of 
Commons and his remarkable partnership with Mr. Lloyd 
George. Among the twenty-seven articles by Mr. Alfred 
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Cochrane there is a useful sketch of Lord Rosebery. An 
appreciation of Lord Lansdowne has been contributed by the 
late Marquis, who gives comparatively small attention to his 
work as Foreign Secretary. 

Among other outstanding statesmen there is a valuable 
estimate of Lord Haldane by his sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Haldane, who rightly stresses the vital significance of his 
army reforms and his work for university and adult edu- 
cation in preference to his judicial work. In Sir Claud 
Schuster’s detached account of Lord Birkenhead, recog- 
nition is given particularly to his lasting work as judge and 
law reformer. 

The memoir of Earl Haig has been contributed by Sir 
Frederick Maurice, who traces quite dispassionately and 
objectively his leadership of the British armies in the War and 
refrains from a discussion of his relations with the Cabinet. 
Moreover, Sir Frederick attempts no general estimate of his 
greatness as a military commander. One of the more defini- 
tive articles is a contribution by Mr. Geoffrey Dawson on 
Lord Northcliffe. He points out that too much stress has been 
laid upon his war work and that the real claim to fame is that 
of a “ consummate journalist, who changed the whole course 
of English journalism.” That he “ruined The Times” Mr. 
Dawson declares is manifestly unjust. In truth he saved it 
from extinction when its circulation had sunk to 38,000, but 
it is equally clear that his instability again imperilled its 
existence.) 

Mr. Basil Williams writes on Lord Milner and, discussing 
his South African administration and the Boer War, declares 
that Chamberlain “ was fortunate in having such an agent to 
carry out ” his policy. It is to be noted that the Dictionary 
includes not only Colonial administrators, but also Dominion 
statesmen and public figures, so that it is more imperial than 
merely national in its scope. 

Among ecclesiastics stands out the figure of Archbishop 
Davidson whose life and work is here sketched by his full- 
length biographer, Dr. G. K. A. Bell, the Bishop of Chichester. 
Space forbids mention of those distinguished in literature, 
art and learning, particularly historical science. Finally, 
it is right to stress the Dictionary’s value in sketching the 


lives of the less eminent whose careers otherwise remain 
unrecorded. 
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MADAME DE LIEVEN.* 


To open the letters of Madame de Lieven and read the 
following passages is to be released from a century-old igno- 
rance : 


I often wonder, mon Prince, how we shall look when we see one 
another again ; we have reached the point that one arrives at, I 
imagine, after twenty years of habit; . . . How did we get the 
idea of thinking of one another, and how did the first illusion con- 
cerning our destinies come into being? . . . I should very much 
like to come back . . . and to see what posterity thinks of these 
two intelligent people whose combined genius was devoted to 
snatching a fortnight once every three years. 


At last her attitude towards her enigmatic love-affair with 
Metternich is revealed. Conjecture gives place to certainty. 
For hitherto we only knew her first cry of despair when after 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle they parted as lovers. “ Can 
you bear the thought of a still longer separation? Tell me, 
Clement, what will become of us? Have you thought of 
that ?” | 
In this lengthy postscript to their passionate beginnings she 
shows her eagerness to be again with him, her sense of the 
strangeness of circumstance that keeps them at a distance of 
“five hundred leagues,” except when a European congress 
takes place, her final disappointment when he marries again 
and marries “a little girl.” She never forgave him. It is 
strange to read her last letter written in a mood of conciliation 
and hope and remember that some months later London 
drawing-rooms rang with the abuse she lavished on her former 
lover. 
Let us start again from the beginning. We should be hard put to 
it, you and I, to find in the whole world people of our own calibre. 
Our hearts are well matched, our minds too; and our letters are 
very pleasant. . . . I repeat: you will find no one better than me. 
If you meet your like, show him me. Good-bye. 


It was worth waiting for this intimate, friendly voice. The 
haughty ambassadress, celebrated for her “ air dennut et de 
mépris ”? unmasks the sensitive, genuine side of her character, 
and having read these letters we need no longer wonder that 
the most distinguished men of her time were her friends. Her 


* The Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 1820-1826. Edited 
by Peter Quennell, Murray. 
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fascination lies in her splendid vitality, which illumines her 
every utterance, even if she happens to be ill or bored. 
Obviously to those who were intimate with her, her company 
was arare delight. For its sake they put up with her tantrums, 
her exaggerations, her bullying. People and people alone 
mattered to her. Her understanding of character was as keen 
and subtle as her understanding of politics was biased and 
incomplete. That is why in this correspondence there is not a 
single sound political judgment, but a brilliant gathering of 
personalities. They are wonderfully alive. Wecan almost hear 
their voices ; we share their quarrels and enjoy their jokes : 
Castlereagh and that extravagant personage his brother 
Stewart, Canning the unwelcome upstart, Wellington, irascible 
but dignified, Lord Grey, the King’s preposterous mistress, 
Lady Conyngham. Madame de Lieven might have made a 
Saint-Simon. She has the gift of creating a personality in a 
swift phrase : 


Pozzo arrived, to pounce on me, all wit and news. He stayed 
three hours; I feel over-fed with genius. . .. Palmella is here 
. . . his intelligence and conversation are all velvet. 


Critical, observant, quickwitted, she is equally entertaining 
whether she describes a boring evening at Windsor or tells 
how she steals out to post a letter in secret to Metternich. She 
describes many important events: Queen Caroline’s trial, 
Castlereagh’s suicide, Canning’s slow, difficult rise to power. 
The honours, however, go to George IV. He is the hero of the 
correspondence. We see him in all his moods, surrounded by 
his intimates at the Pavilion and the Cottage, by turns melan- 
choly, lovelorn, or ponderously frivolous ; often a buffoon, 
sometimes both wise and witty. She contributes nothing new 
to our knowledge of that strange monarch whose abilities we 
are only to-day able to appreciate justly. The value of her 
impressions lies in their informal, day-to-day character. It is 
not a portrait that she gives, but a series of admirable 
close-ups. 

The older she grew the more politics absorbed her. On a 
journey to Italy she begs Metternich for news, news, news. 
“Indeed I appreciate politics far more than the sun,” she 
writes. And when the following year she returned from Russia 
she made a confession which is perhaps the most interesting 
and surprising thing in the correspondence. She had come 
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away thinking it possible to have a “ great political influence ” 
on the Emperor Alexander. His sudden death prevented her 
from realising these new aspirations, but they testify to the 
extent of her ambition and her courage. As Metternich knew, 
no man was harder to manage than Alexander. But Madame 
de Lieven was nothing if not daring, and what greater proof 
of her temerity and skill is needed than this intimate corre- 
spondence with the head of European diplomacy, carried on 
with the knowledge, if not with the tacit approval, of the 
English Ministers ? Posterity benefits by her courage and her 
affections. We owe to them this brilliant picture of the golden 
age of English society. 

Mr. Quennell’s suave and skilful comments add to the 
interest of the book, but his editing suffers a little from want of 
precision. Passages which call for a note remain unexplained : 
the reference to a “ vexing political combination ” on page 366 
is a case in point. The gaps in the correspondence when 
Madame de Lieven and Metternich were together at Hanover 
and Verona should have been indicated, and one feels uneasy 
about the length and nature of the excisions made in the text. 
Probably justifiable, they should have been explained in each 
case. Nor does Mr. Quennell consider the question how far 
the later letters at the time of Madame de Lieven’s conversion 
to Canning are genuine. Was she supporting him in London 
and writing with her tongue in her cheek to Vienna? This 
interesting point which touches the complications of the 
Eastern Question was well worth attention. But against these 
criticisms must be set the rare excellence of the translation. 
It reads so well that one forgets Madame de Lieven wrote in 
French. Indeed it is a model, and a much needed one, of what 


a translation of that kind should be. 
H. pu CouprRay. 


PRINCE ROHAN ON EUROPE’S CHOICE." 


Prince Rohan has gained many friends and much approval 
by unswervingly devoting himself to the lofty ideals of 
European civilisation which he keenly advocates in his 
periodical Europdische Revue. So one may look forward to 


*Karl Anton Prinz Rohan, Schicksalsstunde Europas. Erkenntnisse und Bekennt- 
nisse, Wirklichkeiten und Méglichkeiten. Leykam Verlag, Graz. 
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reading his opinions on the present crisis and his conception 
of the future of Europe. It is, however, to be feared that the 
majority of readers will feel rather disappointed with this 
huge bulk of topics extending from “ the meaning of Euro- 
pean kultur” and “ personality and mode of life” down to 
sexual problems, cooking, and tourist traffic. Expounding 
what he thinks de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits, he has 
not avoided the danger of “ Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint.” 
Readers who are not accustomed to the dark and clumsy 
style prevailing in German philosophy will be rather surprised 
to find themselves even cautioned against the author’s not 
dealing “‘ griindlich” (thoroughly) enough with all these 
problems. He thrusts his readers into a vast ocean of opinions 
and assertions without giving them the safe feeling that the 
man at the helm is perfectly aware of the sands and shallows 
under the surface. 

Leaving the chapters on Kultur to be discussed by pro- 
fessional philosophers, we turn to Prince Rohan’s arguments 
on the present state and future lines of European politics, 
which, as they occupy more than half the volume, seem to 
form the chief concern of the author. In a rather outspoken 
manner, the vocabulary of which often reminds one of the 
Marxist school of sociology, he contrasts the bourgeois of the 
nineteenth century with “ the man of the twentieth century ” 
who is characterised as “‘ schlechthin antibiirgerlich ” (decidedly 
anti-bourgeois). The bourgeois is ‘‘ atheist, rationalist, some- 
times also materialist”; he stands for safety, freedom, and 
property, whereas the typical features of the new man are 
faith, heroism, and collectivism. Consequently, Russia, Italy, 
and Germany are considered true representatives of this new 
age, which, incidentally, has witnessed the victory of socialism. 
For, according to Prince Rohan, “ there is, in fact, no longer 
the general question of socialism at stake, but only the 
decision for one of the many possible socialisms,” viz. 
Bolshevism, Fascism, or National Socialism. Even the 

satiated ” Western nations are in danger of being overrun, 
e.g. Belgium, by “ the youthful prodigy of European counter- 
revolution,” Léon Degrelle, the Rexist leader. This phrase, 
for which no reason or explanation is given, may be quoted 
as an example of the many arbitrary statements which bluff 
rather than convince the reader. 

Bolshevism, though characterised as “ the great adventure 
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of mankind,” is completely rejected for being “ anti-Euro- 
pean,” whereas Fascism, “in its deepest sense,” means 
“rebirth of the European heritage,” as it comprises the best 
elements of European civilisation, being “a plebiscitary 
democracy, aristocratically organised, authoritatively led.” 
The same or even higher qualities are attributed to National 
Socialism. ‘“ The racial idea,” says Prince Rohan, “ applied 
to a whole nation, is, so to speak, the last consequence of 
European democratisation ” ; so that it is only natural to 
conclude that ‘“ National Socialism is becoming more and 
more, from day to day, the standard-bearer of European 
rebirth out of the noblest virtues of its heritage.” Great stress 
is laid upon the Papal bull “‘ Quadragesimo Anno” of 1931, 
“a Magna Charta of true conservative spirit.” One is hardly 
mistaken in assuming that Prince Rohan ultimately puts his 
confidence in a Europe penetrated and guided by Roman 
Catholic conceptions of life and politics. 
S. H. STEINBERG. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. Vincent Taylor has published a valuable study of the Passion 
Sayings in the Gospel, preceded by an exposition of the Old Testament 
background, and followed by a doctrinal treatment of the Atonement.* 
The author is a very competent scholar and a careful expositor. He is 
well versed in all the literature of his great subject. While abreast of 
all the relevant higher criticism and accepting many of its results, his 
conclusions are, for the most part, liberally conservative. Every saying 
of our Lord, as recorded in the Four Gospels, is carefully considered 
and the views of other commentators are set forth both fairly and fully. 
Dr. Taylor’s own view is substantially in accord with that of McLeod 
Campbell, Moberly and Lidgett. For him, the sacrifice of Christ is 
representative rather than substitutional, sacrificial and not expiatory, 
availing because spiritual. It is intimately associated with the Eucharist, 
in which communicants make our Lord’s attitude and sacrifice their 
own. Hence the author unifies the objective and the subjective ex- 
planations of the great Deed of the Cross. His book must be highly 
commended for its scholarship, breadth of view and spiritual insight. 


is 
* %esus and His Sacrifice. By Vincent Taylor, D.D. Macmillan. 
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German and Czech: A Threat to European Peace,* by S. Grant Duff, 
is the thirty-sixth brochure issued by the New Fabian Research 
Bureau. In his Preface Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P., speaks of the excep- 
tional opportunities for intelligent observation which the author has 
had, and of the good use she has made of them. In these fifty pages 
the reader will find a masterly analysis of the most dangerous square 
on the European chess-board. She writes with warm appreciation of 
the young Czechoslovak State, and of the distinguished statesmen who 
have guided its destinies during twenty anxious years. Mistakes have 
assuredly been committed in the handling of the German minority, and 
the concessions granted in February 1937 should have been made un- 
grudgingly before Henlein emerged. Yet Miss Grant Duff shares to 
the full the prevailing sentiment of Englishmen that the domination of 
Czechoslovakia by Nazi Germany, directly or indirectly, would be a 
disaster not only for that little island of democracy but for the higher 
values of European civilisation. The dispute between the Czechs and 
the Henlein Germans, in the author’s opinion, will be settled by the 
developments of the international situation. This remarkable brochure 
should make us reflect very carefully on our wider responsibilities. 


* * * * * 


The history of The Colonial Officet during the years 1836-85 forms the 
subject of an important study by Dr. Henry L. Hall which must add to 
our knowledge of imperial administration during this formative period. 
The value of the work owes much to the author’s painstaking research 
among the records of the Office which before 1836 had kept no minutes. 
Until 1854 it was a branch of the War Office, and for long was treated 
as a Department of secondary importance and the object of constant 
abuse. Apart from Dr. Hall’s analysis of contemporary methods of 
administration and his appreciation of the personnel, his work is in 
large measure a justification of the Office’s record. To the charges of 
vacillation in policy, he treats as liable the Government and not the 
Colonial Office itself which rarely had a free hand. For example, he 
cites the obstruction of other Departments and the difficulties of local 
clamour which ignored the realities of international and imperial conse- 
quences. Dr. Hall considers that the influence of the Permanent Staff 
“was not nearly as great as is supposed.” It is noticeable that one of 
the strongest permanent under-secretaries, Sir James Stephens, was 
overruled on a series of important issues and not even consulted on 
others. He was generally opposed to further commitments and terri- 
torial expansion, and had his views prevailed the subsequent history, 
as the author shows, of South Australia, New Zealand, Natal and the 
Falkland Islands, inter alia, would have been very different. Dr. Hall 
argues that in native policy the Colonial Office foreshadowed the later 
system of indirect rule, and in the white colonies it encouraged the 


* Gollancz. } Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 13. Longmans. 
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process of constitutional devolution. In the sphere of economic develop- 
_ ment he contends that much had been accomplished before the Cham- 
berlain era. This volume is not intended to be exhaustive, but it should 
prove invaluable in understanding the growth of the Colonial Office 
and its general attitude to the major problems in the period. 

* * * * * 


Professor Edward Jenks has prepared a new fifth edition of his well- 
known Government of the British Empire,* which surveys concisely, 
upon an historical background, the structure of the Empire and the con- 
stitutional and administrative characteristics of its component parts. 
The new volume has been revised to cover the changes in the last eight 
years and contains an additional chapter which reviews in particular 
the Statute of Westminster, 1931, and the progress of Indian reform. 
It is perhaps invidious to criticise a work which collects and analyses so 
lucidly such a mass of useful material; but some will regret, for 
example, that the unique character of the recent Ceylon constitution 
with its committee system is not discussed. Although legally outside 
the Empire, the Mandates deserve more than a paragraph. In one 
passage Aden and Perim are still described as “ under the control of the 
Governor of Bombay.” In discussing the judicial system, Professor 
Jenks has forgotten that by recent legislation appeals from County 
Courts lie direct to the Court of Appeal and not, as stated, to a Divi- 
sional Court, and that leave to appeal to the House of Lords can be 
granted not only by the House itself but also by the Court of Appeal. 
Another error refers to the late Governor-General of Australia as Sir 
Henry instead of Sir Isaac Isaacs. It should be added that such revising 
slips do not impair the general value of the work. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Eric Parker’s autobiography, Memory Looks Forward,t will be 
read with interest and pleasure by his many friends, known and un- 
known. Perhaps it will appeal most to sportsmen, because for the 
greater part of the author’s life sport and its side issues occupied his 
time and attention. But there is much besides. Intimate and kindly 
recollections of famous men crowd the pages. There are accounts of 
happy holidays at home and abroad, while on almost every page we 
are given a glimpse of bird or beast or flower. In the last seven chapters 
Mr. Parker describes in detail how he has conversed, by word of mouth, 
with his wife and many friends in the next world. He says, “I have been 
asked to give a message, and I give it with all humility and trust.” It is 
a message that will bring comfort to many of his readers. 

* * * * * 


Welcome must be given to a popular edition of the late Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s celebrated work, The International Anarchy, 1904-1914,4 
* Murray. ¢ Seeley Service. t Allen & Unwin. 
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which was written to show the inevitability of war in the absence of 
an effective international system of legal order. While Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson deliberately wrote to point a moral, he was careful to make 
his historical account accurate and unbiased. Since he wrote in 1926, 
much material, including particularly the British archives, has been 
published ; but, as Sir Arthur Salter points out in his Foreword, 
“ all the new information that is now in our possession has only added 
further detail, without changing the main outline and design. Never 
has the general picture been more vividly, or more faithfully, pre- 
sented.” The text is reprinted without alteration or abridgment, and 
Mr. Frank Hardie has added footnotes as to some crucial developments 
since 1926. 
* * * * * 

The Constitutional Year Book* enjoys rightly a reputation for making 
conveniently accessible a wide range of information, particularly on 
constitutional and political matters. A feature of the 1938 and fifty- 
second edition is a large extension of information relating to Govern- 
ment Departments and statutory public bodies. The volume covers 
changes up to the end of October 1937 and includes in Addenda some 
occurrences during the succeeding month. The statistical tables 
continue to set out a quantity of important facts upon financial, 
economic and social questions. 

* * * % * 


A brief historical survey of English gardening is the subject of Mr. 
Ralph Dutton’s new book, The English Garden.t| The general reader 
will find it a most instructive and attractive volume, which describes 
in outline the changing character and conception of the garden, effected 
by changes in taste, Continental influence and the development of 
technique. The narrative deals with some of the great designers, and 
their work in famous English gardens. The book’s value is certainly 
enhanced by the many photographs and reproductions of old plans 
and engravings. 

* * * * 

Students of philosophy will be glad to learn that it is hoped to issue 
a new and critical edition of Hegel’s Lectures on the History of Philosophy, 
if sufficient subscribers can be found. They will be contained in volumes 
15-17 of the great collected edition of his works published by Felix 
Meiner Verlag, Leipzig, to which inquiries should be addressed. 


* Harrison & Sons Ltd. + Batsford. 


